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Communication Between Philosophers 
and Sociologists 


Mutual understanding between philosophers and sociologists 
could contribute to fruitful collaboration and could aid students 
in unifying what they learn. The present degree of rapport be- 
tween the disciplines falls short of this ideal. 

This paper proposes to raise questions relevant to the rela- 
tionship between these areas of knowledge by presenting a par- 
allel. Jacques Maritain’s discussion of the relation between the 
experimental sciences and the philosophy of nature is contrasted 
with Paul Hanly Furfey’s treatment of sociology and philosophy. 
The writer then compares the viewpoints in terms of questions 
which seem to be focal points of disagreement: Is sociology a 
science? Can its claim to autonomy as a speculative science, 
seeking not practical directives but an insight into the nature of 
human society, be fitted into the philosophical frame of refer- 
ence? Can the relationship of sociology to ethics be considered 
as paralleling that of physics to the philosophy of nature? To 
what extent is the difference in expressed views one of termi- 
nology? To what extent does it reflect a basic disagreement 
regarding the nature of scientific knowledge? 

No attempt is made here to reach definitive answers. The 
writer’s purpose is to stimulate a discussion of the issues in the 
hope that misunderstanding may be lessened. Furthermore, there 
is no evaluation of the positions of Maritain or Furfey, nor is 
it implied that either represents a consensus of opinion in his 
field. 

Similarly, terms are used here as defined by these two 
authors. “Philosophy of nature” means the study of mutable 
being from the point of view of ontological analysis and con- 
ceptualization. By “empiriological sciences” are meant those 
which study sensible phenomena by means of observation and 
measurement, such as physics, chemistry, and biology.’ Sociology 
is understood as “the science which seeks the broadest possible 
generalization applicable to society in its structural and func- 
tional aspects.” ? 


1 Jacques Maritain, Philosophy of Nature, trans. Imelda C. Byrne 
(New York, 1951), pp. 73-76. 

2Paul Hanly Furfey, The Scope and Method of Sociology: A Meta- 
sociological Treatise (New York, 1953), p. 189. Hereafter cited as: Furfey, 
Scope and Method. 
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I 
How does Maritain describe the relation between the philoso- 
phy of nature and the empiriological sciences? He considers 
them specifically distinct but complementary. In A Preface to 
Metaphysics the distinction is summarized in one sentence: 


Knowledge of nature considers sensible and mobile being, 
either as the object of the philosophy of nature — which is 
intelligible being but considered with the particular qualifica- 
tion of mutability, that is, in so far as it is involved in the 
sensible and changing corporeal world — or as in the em- 
pirical sciences being as the mere foundation of observable 
and measureable phenomena.’ 


In discussing this relation it will be helpful to review Maritain’s 
approach to the three degrees of abstraction and his division 
of the sciences. 

Maritain follows, with certain modifications, the division of 
the sciences based on the three degrees of abstraction as distin- 
guished by Aristotle and the scholastics. The first degree deals 
with objects which can neither exist nor be conceived without 
sensible matter. This is the level of physical abstraction, and 
the corresponding science is “physics” in an extremely broad 
usage of the term. Its formal object is mobile being. Maritain 
uses the concept of color to illustrate intelligible objects in the first 
degree of abstraction. Sensory data are essential to understand- 
ing and defining color, but as an intelligible object it cannot be 
sensed.* 

The second order of abstraction refers to objects which can- 
not exist without sensible matter but which can be conceived 
and defined without matter. Here the mind deals with quantified 
being; it terminates in the imaginable. This is the “sphere of 
the mathematical preter-real” whereas the first degree was “the 
realm of the sensible real.”* It is the level of mathematical 
abstraction. 

In the third degree, the mind abstracts from both sensible 
matter and intelligible matter; it considers being which can both 
exist and be defined without matter. It terminates in the pure 

3 Jacques Maritain, A Preface to Metaphysics: Seven Lectures on 
Being (New York, 1948), p. 28. 

4This discussion of the degrees of abstraction is based on Jacques 
Maritain, The Degrees of Knowledge, trans. Bernard Wall and Margot R. 
Adamson (New York, 1938), pp. 44-58; Philosophy of Nature, pp. 12-31; 
A Preface to Metaphysics, pp. 75-86. 

5 Maritain, Philosophy of Nature, pp. 27-28. 
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intelligible, “the realm of the trans-sensible real.” *® This is the 
level of metaphysical abstraction. 

Maritain stresses the “essential heterogeneity” between the 
different degrees and emphasizes the cardinal importance of keep- 
ing distinct the means of verifying judgments in dealing with 
different types of knowledge.’ J 

In the first order of abstraction, according to the traditional 
view, “philosophy and the experimental sciences were one and 
the same science,” within which different types were distin- 
guished: the science of quia est, dealing with “simple verifica- 
tion of fact” and the science of propter quid, which is deductive 
and “assigns reasons for facts.” * Maritain contends that com- 
bining the two types in one science was a speculative error, and 
says “modern science has done immense service to philosophy 
in delivering it from the essentially alien burden which had 
oppressed it for so long, of the necessity for explaining phe- 
nomena.” ® 

Maritain states that “the philosophy of nature and the 
sciences of nature pertain to the same generic degree of abstrac- 
tion ... by reason of the terminus a quo” since both prescind 
from individual matter, but that they are “at specifically distinct 
levels of abstraction, by reason of the terminus ad quem.” ” 
Their mode of definition is different. The philosophy of nature 
is ontological in approach, the sciences are empiriological; con- 
cepts and definitions of the former are “resolved in being,” 


whereas those of the latter are “resolved in the observable and 
measurable as such.” ! 


Ontological analysis starts from sense knowledge and ascends 
to intelligible being by seeking such essential ontological charac- 
teristics as the four causes, transitive or immanent action, cor- 
poreal substance, or operative powers. The philosopher thus 
moves “from the observable to the non-observable.” Empiriologi- 
cal analysis, on the other hand, descends to the sensible and 
characterizes its concepts with carefully controlled observation 
and measurement, thus going “from the observable to the ob- 


6 Jbid., p. 31. 

7 Ibid., p. 25. 

8 Ibid., p. 34. 

® Maritain, The Degrees of Knowledge, pp. 74-75. 

10 Jacques Maritain, “Philosophy and the Unity of the Sciences,” Pro- 
ceedings of The American Catholic Philosophical Association, XXVII 
(1953), 43. Hereafter cited as: Maritain, “Philosophy and Unity.” 
11 Jbid. Cf. Maritain, The Degrees of Knowledge, p. 218, n. 
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servable.” Its object is the observable and measurable as such; 
its definitions and laws are verified by physical, sensible means. 
Thus observation and measurement are for the scientist what 
essences or quiddity are to the philosopher.’? 

As a result of these contrasting methods of conceptual anal- 
ysis, the philosophy of nature and the empiriological sciences 
differ in their terminology. For instance, such words as “sub- 
stance” and “property” are almost equivocal as used in the two 
disciplines.** 

Within the empiriological sciences, Maritain makes a further 
distinction between the empiriometric and the empirioschematic 
sciences. The former are mathematical in form and direction; 
mathematical physics is the foremost example. The latter group 
includes such relatively non-mathematicized sciences as biology 
and experimental psychology. Maritain suggests that their sub- 
ject matter makes natural for them an attraction to a philosophi- 
cal explanation: 


In this sphere a certain “continuity” or solidarity between the 
specifically rational and specifically experimental sections 
of knowledge can be established — despite an essential epis- 
temological diversity — in what is concerned with the ex- 
planatory theories which are furnished by the sciences and 
the final explanation given by the philosophy of nature." 


Even with the empiriometric sciences, Maritain notes their 
complementary relationship with the philosophy of nature. He 
refers to both types when he says: “the sciences of nature should 
on the one hand enter the very work and life of the philosophy 
of nature with a supply of knowledge of their own, and, on the 
other hand, be given by it some kind of interpretation in its own 
terms.” 1° 

What contribution does the philosophy of nature make to 
the empiriological sciences? It justifies and defends the first 
principles on which the reasonings of the special sciences must 
be based; it suggests heuristic stimulations. Philosophy protects 
the science against error, “against the pernicious illusion that 
it is itself called on to be a philosophy of nature and the belief 


12 Maritain, Philosophy of Nature, pp. 75, 77, 81; The Degrees of 
Knowledge, pp. 182-184. Maritain notes that in some cases this analysis 
“from the observable to the observable” is only indirect, since in the 
atomic realm, in Heisenberg’s theory, complete observation is impossible. 

18 Maritain, Philosophy of Nature, p. 76. 

14 Maritain, The Degrees of Knowledge, p. 81. 

15 Maritain, “Philosophy and Unity,” p. 44. 
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that things only begin to exist when submitted to the measure- 
ment of our instruments.” '® Philosophy shows the sciences their 
significance in the universe of thought, assigns their order and 
limits, regulates and unifies them." 

Maritain summarizes this dependence of empirical science on 
philosophy as follows: 


Finally it is possible to say that the natural sciences are 
bound up with ontology in a way which is implicit, obscure, 
‘hankless and unavowed, and this for two reasons: first of 
aJl in so far as these sciences necessarily presuppose a phi- 
losophy or pre-philosophy . . . which assumes as indubitable 
postulates the existence of things as distinct from thought 
and the possibility of attaining them more or less completely 
by knowledge. Then in so far as science itself exists in 
oblique reference to things as the foundation of the explana- 
tory representations which it elaborates, and by the simple 
fact that for it all rests on observation and then on the 
intuition of the senses .. . does it not implicitly declare, like 
the intuition of the senses themselves, the existence in the 
exterior world of hidden ontological structures, which, no 
more than the senses, can it scrutinize in their own individ- 
ual being ?'* 
Despite this dependence with regard to principles, the sciences 
have “no dependence whatever on philosophy with regard to 
their own intrinsic development.” ?® Similarly, philosophy does 
not depend formally on the sciences, since its proper problems 
are beyond the reach of science. However, it does depend on 
them materially. Scientific data provide examples which the phi- 
losopher uses in explaining his ideas; they offer material for 
philosophical explication. The philosopher takes these scientific 
facts, relates them to philosophical truths known at the philo- 
sophical level, then “illumines them, so to speak, in the manner 
in which the intellect agent illumines the phantasms, and reveals 
in them a significance which up to that time was merely po- 
tential, and which transcends the plane of science.” They thus 
become philosophical facts.”° 

What of the current relationship between modern science 
and Scholastic philosophy, in contrast with the desirable inter- 
dependence described above? Maritain describes it as a “great 


16 Maritain, The Degrees of Knowledge, p. 80. 

17 Ibid., pp. 62, 239; Maritain, Philosophy of Nature, pp. 68-66, 156. 
18 Maritain, The Degrees of Knowledge, pp. 187-188. 

19 Ibid., p. 60. 

20 Maritain, “Philosophy and Unity,” p. 46. 
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epistomological tragedy based on a misunderstanding.” 7 The 
two sciences “do not fish in the same waters and are therefore 
perfectly compatible.” 2? Maritain stresses how important it is 
“to free Thomist philosophy from its accidental association with 
an imagery provided by a pseudo-philosophical explanation of 
phenomena which has been ruined” and “to recover its organic 
relations with the grand totality, the life and activity of the 
sciences.” 28 


The foregoing section of this paper has summarized the rea- 
sons Maritain gives for making a distinction between the phi- 
losophy of nature and the empiriological sciences, and for con- 
sidering them complementary disciplines. It will conclude with 
his note of caution regarding their co-ordination: 


Thomist philosophy and modern science do not need to be 
reconciled, they are in natural accordance, on the condition 
that we do not dream of making the physicist subservient 
to our philosophy, or our philosophy subservient to the 
physicist, and thus we do not try to build a philosophy of 
nature on Einsteinian space-time or to derive free will from 
physical indeterminism, or, conversely, that we do not feel 
obliged by nuclear physics to reject the philosophical theory 
of matter and form." 


Furfey has been selected for comparison with Maritain be- 
cause few if any American Catholic sociologists have devoted as 
much attention in their writings to the question of the relation 
between sociology and philosophy. It is hoped that paralleling 
Furfey’s discussion with Maritain’s may aid in determining 
which points of difference between the two fields are merely 
superficial variations in terminology and which represent basic 
disagreement. 

The following section summarizes Furfey’s treatment of these 
questions: the definition of scientific knowledge, the division of 
the sciences, sociology as a speculative science, its relation to 
logic and ethics, its use of value judgments. 

Scientific knowledge is defined as “knowledge which is certain, 
causal, and general to a notable degree.” ** Furfey states that 
“the corpus of sociological knowledge existing today is certain, 


21 Maritain, Philosophy of Nature, p. 41. 

22 Tbid., p. 42; cf. The Degrees of Knowledge, pp. 88-85. 
23 Maritain, “Philosophy and Unity,” p. 38. 

24 Tbid., p. 37. 

25 Furfey, Scope and Method, p. 58. 
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causal and generalized to such a degree that the discipline can 
rightfully be called a science.” *° 

While granting that more of the propositions in sociology are 
merely probable than are the propositions in the older disciplines, 
and that the propositions which most distinctively characterize 
sociology are known with no more than moral certitude since 
they are grounded on human testimony, Furfey contends that 
sociology can qualify as scientific knowledge because “moral cer- 
titude is true certitude.” 27 Moreover, Furfey shows how sociolo- 
gists can and do study the material, formal, efficient, and final 
causes in social research.** 

With regard to generalizations, Furfey notes that only meta- 
physically necessary generalizations meet perfectly Aristotelian 
standards, and that the instances in which even morally neces- 
sary generalizations can be made in sociology are rare. After 
citing instances from biology, he writes: “It seems fair to con- 
clude, then, that empirical generalizations are indeed sufficient 
for scientific knowledge, but that this knowledge occupies a 
separate and inferior status as compared with knowledge based 
on causal necessity.” *° 

The above paragraphs summarize Furfey’s reasons for call- 
ing sociology a science. Those which follow describe his position 
regarding its classification. 

Furfey considers the division of sciences based upon the three 
degrees of abstraction as “subject to a number of serious criti- 
cisms” because, in the first place, “it lumps into a single science 
all the empirical disciplines” and overlooks the classification of 
the sciences which fall within the first order. He questions 
“whether all the activities of modern mathematics may properly 
be described as the study of quantified being.” He also points 
out that the 


classical Scholastic scheme . . . seems to have no place for a 
number of important sciences, of which sociology itself is 
one. If sociology were to be studied according to the pro- 
posal of the physicalists and to be confined to statements 
about arrangements in time and space, it could of course be 
easily classified as a part of physica; but sociology is usually 
not thus studied. Generally it also considers motives, atti- 
tudes, drives, and the like; and here it is certainly not the 


26 Ibid., p. 59. 
27 Ibid., p. 68. 
28 Ibid., pp. 68-73. 
29 Ibid., pp. 80-81. 
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mere study of species of material objects abstracted from 
their individuation. 


Since sociology could not be classified with either mathematics 
or metaphysics, Furfey concludes: “It cannot be forced into the 
Scholastic scheme of classification unless the scheme itself is 
radically modified. The Scholastic classification, therefore, is not 
helpful in determining the place of sociology in the sciences.” *! 

In a footnote, Furfey cites with agreement a passage from 
The Degrees of Knowledge in which Maritain says the reason 
Saint Thomas did not differentiate between the philosophy and 
the sciences of nature was because “in his epoch the natural 
sciences .. . had not yet conquered their methodological auton- 
omy, and still constructed their definitions on the model of 
natural philosophy.” ** 

In his Scope and Method Furfey includes a diagram of the 
different types of propositions in propter quid and quia sciences 
(based on the Posterior Analytics, 1:13, 1, and Saint Thomas’ 
commentary on the passage). He comments that this frame- 
work is unsatisfactory for classifying inductive sciences for two 
reasons: 1) because of frequent difficulties in distinguishing be- 
tween the various types of propositions and 2) because inductive 
sciences contain a combination of necessary and empirical gen- 
eralizations. Only sciences like mathematics and logic could be 
rigorously scientiae propter quid.** 

Because he finds the traditional classification unsatisfactory, 
Furfey prefers a division of the sciences based upon a distinction 
between formal and nonformal sciences in the speculative order. 
Those which draw on the data of experience and which verify 
their statements in existing reality, directly or indirectly, are 
termed nonformal; thus the philosophy of nature and the em- 
pirical sciences are nonformal.** 

The formal sciences are independent of existing reality in 
their conceptualization and in the verification of their conclu- 
sions. All that is necessary is that “their conclusions follow 
rigorously from their assumptions.” Furfey objects to distin- 
guishing between formal and nonformal as between deductive 


30 Tbid., pp. 111-112. 

31 [bid., p. 112. 

32 [bid., p. 110, n. 6, citing Maritain, The Degrees of Knowledge (Lon- 
don, 1937), p. 218, n. 

33 Furfey, Scope and Method, pp. 83-84. 
34 Tbid., p. 118. 
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and inductive sciences since the inductive sciences employ deduc- 
tion also.* 

He concludes that “because it deals with real phenomena in 
the world of men and events, sociology must certainly be classi- 
fied as a nonformal science.” ** 

Within the nonformal sciences, Furfey makes a subdivision 
between the natural and moral sciences, the former dealing with 
sensible phenomena other than human behavior, the latter study- 
ing phenomena that involves human behavior. ‘Moral’ here re- 
fers to “mores” or customs, not to “morals” in the ethical sense. 
Sociology would obviously belong with the moral sciences on 
this basis.*’ 

Against the neo-positivists who recognize no distinction be- 
tween physics and sociology, Furfey defends the natural-moral 
dichotomy on both philosophical and empirical grounds. Philo- 
sophically, the fact of human freedom differentiates human 
actions from events in the sub-human world; hence a separate 
classification of sciences for studying human actions would be 
appropriate. Empirically, human actions differ from other ob- 
jects of study in the sensible world since they are often accom- 
panied by consciousness of both their performance and the moti- 
vation for their performance. Furfey concludes: 


Since there is a class of phenomena that may be studied by 
an entirely unique method, it is profitable to use this method. 
Science overlooks no accessible data. This is a sufficient 
basis for distinguishing a category of sciences, the moral 
sciences, which are essentially different from the natural 
sciences.** 


Can sociology be considered a speculative science? In dis- 
cussing the distinction between speculative and practical science, 
Furfey reviews the relevant sections from Saint Thomas which 
term those sciences speculative which seek knowledge for its 
own sake and those practical which seek it with some further 
purpose in view.*®? Commenting that this division is “far from 
being completely disjunctive,” since most sciences include both 


35 Jbid., pp. 113-114. 

36 Ibid., p. 115. 

37 Tbid., pp. 115-116. 

38 Tbid., pp. 117-118. Furfey correlates these categories of formal and 
nonformal, natural and moral sciences with the three types of certitude in 
a diagram on page 119. 

39 Tbid., p. 107. He cites St. Thomas, Summa theologica, I, q. 14, a. 16; 
De veritate, q. 3, a. 3. 
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speculative and practical elements, Furfey suggests that classi- 
fication be based on the predominant direction of each. Specu- 
lative sciences are more strictly scientific in that they “sub- 
ordinate everything to the attainment of that certain, causal, 
and generalized knowledge which is the proper goal of all 
sciences.” *° 

On the bagis that “the primary value of sociology is its value 
as knowledge, the insight into human society which it yields, 
and that its value as an aid in the amelioration of social condi- 
tions, though important, is definitely secondary,” Furfey classi- 
fies it as primarily speculative. Those fields which draw on 
sociology and apply its findings — social work, social action, 
social reform, social engineering — are not part of sociology 
proper. “A person crosses the boundary of sociology and enters 
one of these other subjects as soon as his interest in specific meas- 
ures for handling concrete situations begins to outweigh his 
interest in discovering generalizations which transcend the cir- 
cumstances of the moment.” Thus whatever is predominantly 
practical is to be considered outside the realm of sociology.* 

With regard to the relation of sociology to philosophy, Fur- 
fey points out its dependence on logic for criticizing the quality 
of scientific knowledge and on other branches, especially ethics, 
for basic postulates. Furfey distinguishes sociology from ethics 
on the basis that empirical sociology discusses what is custom- 
arily done in society without reference to what ought to be done 
whereas ethics treats the latter. Social ethics thus “involves an 
area of overlap.” *” 

Any discussion of the relationship of sociology to ethics in- 
evitably raises the question of the place of value judgments in 
sociology. Furfey distinguishes three types of value judgments: 
(1) value judgments as supra-empirical postulates of sociology 
(for instance, the sociologist’s own position that crime is un- 
desirable) ; (2) value judgments as objects of sociological re- 
search (as in attitude studies) ; and (3) metasociological value 
judgments (for example, the sociologist’s choice of research 
methods). It is the first type that has been a focus of contro- 
versy. Many sociologists insist that sociology should be value- 
free and “ethically neutral.” Furfey considers that, taken in a 





40 Furfey, Scope and Method, p. 108. 

41 [bid., pp. 108-109. 

42 Tbid., pp. 14, 146; Paul Hanly Furfey, “Sociology and Its Philosophi- 
cal Aspects,” The Modern Schoolman, XXI (1944), 157. 
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narrow sense, sociology could be limited to purely empirical data, 
but that, in a broad sense, supra-empirical postulates would need 
to be included.** 


The data of empirical sociology have such an intimate con- 
nection with humanity that hardly anyone can resist the 
temptation to interpret them in the light of supra-empirical 
principles in one way or another. Therefore many sociologists 
have frankly introduced supra-empirical postulates into 
their works — and a great many more have introduced 
them tacitly.* 


Notwithstanding this dependence on ethics for postulates, 
Furfey claims a certain autonomy for sociology on the basis of 
its method. He refers to this statement of Doctor Bernard G. 
Mulvaney: 


The sociologist, then, enjoys a certain autonomy in reach- 
ing his conclusions, for the validity of his findings cannot 
be tested from the normative point of view. On the other 
hand, the use of his findings cannot be evaluated in empirical 
sociology, but rather in relation to men’s needs. In turn, 
students of the adequacy of human demands cannot afford 
to overlook those aims which the sociologist finds operative 
in social behavior.** 


Furthermore, Furfey considers that the question as to 
whether sociology is to be treated as a part of ethics or as a 
purely empirical science depends upon a metasociological value 
judgment rather than upon the application of a rule of logic. 
In other words, he contends that it is a matter of free choice. 
The classification of sociology as primarily speculative or as 
practical should be based upon a decision as to which viewpoint 
is more interesting, feasible, and illuminating. 

In summarizing Furfey’s position, one may say that he con- 
siders sociology a speculative science in an extended sense of 
that term, with certain reservations. He classifies sociology as a 
moral, nonformal science. He recognizes its dependence on phi- 
losophy for principles and postulates, but claims for its research 
a certain independence in terms of its proper method. It is fitting 
to close with his own words: 


43 Paul Hanly Furfey, “Value Judgments in Sociology,” American 
Catholic Sociological Review, VII (1946), 83-95; Furfey, Scope and Method, 
15-16, 43-49, 148. 

44 Furfey, Scope and Method, p. 50. 

45 Bernard G. Mulvaney, C.S.V., “The Place of Empirical Sociology,” 
American Catholic Sociological Review, III (1942), 228-229. 
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Sociology is indeed not a branch of philosophy. Its char- 
acteristic methods are quite different. But sociology cannot 
afford to neglect either philosophy or theology completely; 
for it deals with human acts and the sociologist can be 
realistic in his treatment of such acts only if he is willing 
to accept for his science postulates derived from those dis- 
ciplines which stand higher in the hierarchy of the sciences.** 


The concluding section of this paper attempts an interpreta- 
tion of misunderstanding between philosophers and sociologists 
in terms of points of agreement and variance in the positions 
of Maritain and Furfey. 


III 


It would belabor the obvious to spell out the broad areas of 
agreement between Catholic philosophers and Catholic sociolo- 
gists, such as what Maritain terms ‘the bases of the thomist 
noetic.” #7 Thus their criticisms of positivism are comparable.** 
Furfey’s statement regarding the dependence of sociology on 
philosophy for its postulates parallels Maritain’s discussion of 
the way the natural sciences presuppose a philosophy.‘ Further- 
more, would not the moral philosopher grant the value of data 
from specialized social sciences with regard to the application 
of moral principles? And would not the sociologist admit the 
regulative role of philosophy in preventing errors in suggesting 
hypotheses and possible approaches to the selection of problems 
for study? 

Some of the differences in viewpoints between philosophers 
and sociologists are probably exaggerated by difficulties trace- 
able to semantics. To the sociologist, the term “social study” 
connotes the simplification of scientific findings for pedagogical 
purposes, as in the elementary school, in contrast to thé rigorous 
analysis and careful verification he associates with the term 
“social science.” The sociologist associates a “practical” orienta- 
tion with one which hampers objectivity in social research. 

Other factors contribute to the rift between the fields. The 
philosopher tends to consider the sociologist unrealistic in claim- 
ing an autonomy for his discipline and unreasonably arbitrary 
in repecting the scholastic definition and classification of science. 
The sociologist charges that the philosopher “‘pontificates” about 


46 Furfey, “Sociology and Its Philosophical Aspects,” p. 161. 

47 Maritain, The Degrees of Knowledge, p. 28. 

48 Maritain, Philosophy of Nature, pp. 51-55; Furfey, Scope and 
Method, pp. 38-43, 69-70. 49 Supra, pp. 293-294, 299-301. 
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sociology without taking the trouble to learn what it is, that he 
tends to unify sciences by obliterating some of them. 

In an effort to delimit and clarify what appear to be the more 
basic sources of disagreement, the following discussion will focus 
on these questions: Is sociology a science? If so, in what sense 
of the term? How is it to be classified? Is it speculative or prac- 
tical? What is its relations to ethics? Can it be “ethically 
neutral?” 

The writer is not attempting to formulate any new or defini- 
tive answers to these questions. She is striving merely to offer 
a presentation of contrasting viewpoints in the hope that areas 
of dissension may be narrowed by an appreciation of the reasons 
behind opposing opinions. 

Is sociology a science? Undoubtedly not, if the term is used 
in the strictly stagirite sense. Sociology makes no claim to meta- 
physical certitude.*° But the term is not always used in this 
strict sense today. As quoted above, Furfey states that sociologi- 
cal knowledge is inferior to that based on causal necessity, but he 
concludes that its empirical generalizations are sufficiently cer- 
tain and causal to warrant classifying sociology as a science in 
a broader interpretation of the term."' In The Degree of Knowl- 
edge, Maritain calls attention to “the very large measure of the 
probable and the conjectural” in sciences which know things by 
secondary causes and approximate principles.’ Sociology is not 
unique in the dialectical nature of much of its knowledge. More- 
over, it is not realistic to describe sociology as a collection of 
isolated facts and subjective opinions; it is more than mere 
anterior observation; it is an organized department of knowl- 
edge.*® 

... the social sciences can claim the name of science, though 
in a reduced or minor sense, because their conclusions reach 
a certain degree of universality. Those conclusions have a 
greater or less degree of applicability; they hold “for the 
most part.” This is not at all the degree of universality or 
of necessity found in mathematics or in the natural sciences, 
yet it is much more than the mere recording of singular 
facts of events .. .** 

50 Furfey, Scope and Method, pp. 56-59, 72-73, 84-86; cf. Maritain, 
The Degrees of Knowledge, pp. 29-30. 

51 Supra, pp. 295-296. 52 P, 30. 

53 Cf. Christopher Dawson, “Sociology as a Science,” Cross Currents, 
IV (1954), 124-134, especially p. 125. 


54 Herbert Johnston, “The Social and the Moral Sciences,” The Catho- 
lic Educational Review, LV (1957), 454. 
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Is sociology speculative or practical? It is pertinent to dis- 
tinguish different levels of speculative knowledge. The highest 
is that of purely speculative, absolutely theoretical knowledge, 
in no way practical. It is “theoretical on the part of the object, 
of the mode of knowing and of the end of the knower,” ** since 
it relates to something we cannot do or make and it is not di- 
rected to any further end. The second level is speculative with 
regard to the mode of knowing and the end of the knower, but 
practical with regard to the thing known. The third level is 
“relatively theoretical” or “‘speculatively practical” on the part 
of the knower, and formally practical on the part of the object 
and of the mode of knowing. “This is knowledge of an operable 
object in an operable manner — how to make or do something 
(compositive mode), but purely for the knowledge, and without 
the intention of ordering the knowledge to operation.” ** The 
fourth level is purely practical knowledge in which no science is 
involved. 


Doctor Herbert Johnston assigns the social sciences to the 
second and third levels: 


... The social sciences, taken in themselves and so far as 
they are autonomous sciences, fall within this [second] cate- 
gory of knowledge and constitute speculative knowledge of 
an operable object: the actions of men in the institution and 
operation, or the establishment and preservation of human 
societies. . . . When the social sciences are incorporated 
into the wider context of moral sciences they fall within this 
[third] category of knowledge... they then constitute prac- 
tical knowledge and become practical sciences.** 


In contrast with this view, many philosophers hold that any 
discipline dealing with human behavior must, as such, be prac- 
tical. Yves Simon, for instance, challenges any claim of sociology 
to be a speculative science because he questions the possibility of 
studying social facts and remaining indifferent to their human 
value. He judges the sociologist to be false to the nature of his 


55 Ibid., pp. 458-459; John A. Oesterle, “Theoretical and Practical 
Knowledge,” The Thomist, XI (1958), 146-161; Henri Pichette, “Considér- 
ations sur quelques principes fondamentaux de ia doctrine du spéculatif 
et du pratique,” Laval Théologique et Philosophique I (1945), 52-70. “Theo- 
retical” and “speculative” are used here as synonymous. 

56 Oesterle, “Theoretical and Practical Knowledge,” p. 157. 

57 Tbid. 

58 Johnston, “The Social and the Moral Sciences,” p. 459. 
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subject, human actions, if he does not consider them in the light 
of moral philosophy, in terms of the ends of human action.*® 

To the sociologist, on the other hand, referring to sociology 
as a “practical” science inevitably suggests the period in the 
development of the discipline associated with attempts to reform 
society without adequately understanding it, when careful obser- 
vation and analysis were hampered by eagerness for premature 
practical results. The sociologist insists that his task is to ana- 
lyze, not to reform society. 

The philosopher regards the term “practical” in a different 
light. He questions the justification for studying social behavior 
without some intention, however remote, to use the insights 
gained for the common good, he asks whether the social research 
is to be just a means of entertainment for the scholar. But is 
not the search for truth regarding human society valid on its 
own account? What of other fields? Are biology and physics 
less speculative because medicine and engineering draw on their 
findings? If psychology, which studies the individual human 
being, is a speculative science, why is not the discipline which 
investigates social behavior so considered? 

Might not the difference here be more a matter of orientation 
than of intrinsic disagreement? Most Catholic sociologists would 
concede that the opportunity to secure a college education in- 
volves a social responsibility to use this training for the com- 
mon good. Doctor John J. Kane explicitly states: “Unless so- 
ciology is to be a purely decorative art or science, it must be 
ultimately joined with social philosophy for application to society 
for purposes of social reform.” ® Hence, in this context, from 
the point of view of the knower, the sociologist would accept an 
ultimate practical goal for his research. But would not this 
apply to other disciplines as well? Could sociology be considered 
speculative with regard to the mode of knowing and the prowi- 
mate end of the knower? 

Where does sociology belong in a classification of the sciences? 
Since Maritain states “the considerations I have submitted on 
the relationship between physics or chemistry and the philosophy 


59 Yves Simon, Critique de la Connaissance morale (Paris, 1934), pp. 
123-142, especially p. 131. Charles De Koninck emphatically egrees with 
this view in his article, “Sciences sociales et sciences morales,” Laval Théo- 
logique et Philosophique, I, Numero 2 (1945), 194-198. 

60 John J. Kane, “Christian Sociology,” Social Order, IV (1954), 447- 
448. 
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of nature may be extended, mutatis mutandis, to the whole world 
of the sciences of nature — including sciences like experimental 
psychology,” might this be extended beyond experimental psy- 
chology to the empirical social sciences, especially sociology? 
Thus sociology would be included with the “empirioschematic” 
sciences in which the scientist seeks laws based on measurable 
and observable properties.” 

As quoted above, Furfey rejects the possibility of classifying 
sociology with the sciences of nature because the study of such 
topics as motives and attitudes would seem to be excluded if 
sociology were thus classified.®? 


In another context, Maritain states emphatically that the 
social sciences can claim to be scientific only in terms of their 
relation to moral science: 


Considered separately from theological considerations (how- 
ever distant) and value judgments (however implicit) and 
considered separately from our knowledge of man they can 
only be called sciences in an improper sense; and in so far 
as in modern terms every discipline proceeding according 
to rigorous methods of verification is called science. They 
are empirical preparations for science, they form experien- 
tial material for what is properly called moral science and 
the facts that they classify have a physical and technical 
value — which falls short of being strictly cultural or so- 
ciological. . .. the sciences now in question [can] become 
sciences strictly speaking if they are held in continuity with 
a constitutive part of moral philosophy (adequately con- 
sidered) and are integrated into it as related sciences. 

From the instant when the facts and information they 
have gathered are scientifically grouped and classified, they 
cannot fail to have reference to value-judgments. And yet 
...in their explicit texture they should be abstracted as far 
as possible from such judgments — though this is never en- 
tirely possible... . 

They are sciences of experimental information. Thus the 
task of passing explicit judgments of value on the material 
they assemble belongs not to them, but to the science to 
which they are subordinated in the same category of prac- 
tical knowledge.* 


61 Maritain, “Philosophy and Unity,” p. 54; cf. The Degrees of Know- 
ledge, pp. 181-182. 

62 Supra, pp. 295-296. 

63 Jacques Maritain, Science and Wisdom (trans. Bernard Wall, Lon- 
don, 1940), pp. 171-172. 
64 Tbid., p. 172. 
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In a similar vein, Doctor Charles De Koninck and Doctor 
John A. Oesterle insist that the social sciences must be considered 
a continuation of social ethics. 

Les sciences sociales proprement dites sont comme une con- 
tinuation de la derniére vers une concrétion toujours plus 
poussée. Nous les disons expérimentales, non par opposition 
aux sciences morales qui dependent elles aussi de |’expéri- 
ence mais parce qu’elles relévent d’une expérience beaucoup 
plus circonstanciée.© 

The social sciences are, in a certain way, a dialectical ex- 
tension of moral philosophy analogous to the way in which 
the modern physical experimental sciences are a dialectical 
extension of the philosophy of nature.** 

As indicated in the quotations from Kane and Furfey given 


above,®*’ some sociologists consider that the subject matter of 
sociology almost inevitably involves value judgments and that 
it invites application in social action. Furfey stresses that human 
actions are essentially distinct from subjects of study not in- 
volving human behavior.** Thus there might be agreement on 
classifying sociology as bordering on moral philosophy, if the 
autonomy of its research were acknowledged. Johnston pro- 
poses that 


. social science achieves its highest dignity and signifi- 
cance in serving as an instrument for moral science; it does 
so by supplying indispensable knowledge of an historical 
and psychological character about the moral agent and his 
social surroundings. And, like any instrument, it must first 
be itself before it can be of real use.* 


He suggests that sociology can be considered “a speculative 
study of social realities, in itself avoiding any value judgments, 
and yet in no way denying the existence or the necessity of a 
practical, moral science to which a social science would be sub- 
ordinate.” *° 


65 De Koninck, “Sciences sociales et sciences morales,” p. 196. 

66 John A. Oesterle, “Finality and the Social Sciences,” Proceedings 
of The American Catholic Philosophical Association, XXIII (1949), 94. 

87 Supra, pp. 300, 304. 

68 Supra, p. 298. 

69 Herbert Johnston, “Social Science,” in “The Curriculum of a Catho- 
lic Liberal College” (Mimeographed report of the College of Arts and 
Letters at the University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana, 1953), 
p. 249. 

70 Johnston, “The Social and the Moral Sciences,” p. 462. 
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Objection might be raised to this discussion on classification 
because many of the distinctions noted are made on the basis of 
the methods employed by the disciplines (as, for instance, Mari- 
tain’s differentiation between the philosophy of nature and em- 
pirical sciences and Furfey’s between the natural and moral 
sciences). Some philosophers do not accept method as a basis 
for the division of sciences. But can there not be meaningful 
communication between those who differ on such issues? Can 
there not be a mutual recognition of ‘“‘the proper field of com- 
petence and the autonomy of our various approaches to reality, 
at the various stages of the universe of truth?” ™ 


CONCLUSION 


By way of summary, it can be stated that whether or not 
sociology is considered a science seems to depend upon how 
broadly the classifier is willing to interpret the term science. 
In claiming that sociology is speculative, Furfey seems to speak 
from the standpoint of the end of the knower whereas Simon, for 
example, in insisting that it is practical, considers it from the 
standpoint of the object known. 


Johnston’s distinction between the social sciences considered 
in themselves and the same sciences considered in a wider moral 
context seems to parallel Furfey’s differentiation between the 
narrow and broad definitions of sociology. Johnston’s position 
seems to offer the most hopeful approach to agreement regard- 
ing the classification of sociology and, in particular, its relation 
to ethics: 


Moral science determines what ought to be, the end; social 
science determines what are the existing conditions out of 
which means to what end may be chosen and their feasibility 
if they are chosen as means. The first is practical; the 
second, taken in itself as an autonomous discipline, though 
one related to social ethics, is speculative.”* 


It is not the terminology as such that is significant, but the 
communication to which it is a barrier. The paramount question 
is: How can more effective cooperation between the disciplines 
be achieved? As Dr. Kane expresses it: “Today we desperately 
need a twentieth century Aquinas to do for social science and 
social philosophy what the Angelic Doctor did for Greek philoso- 


71 Maritain, “Philosophy and Unity,” p. 41. 
72 Johnston, “The Social and the Moral Sciences,” p. 513. 
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phy and Christian theology. But such an integration is impos- 
sible while suspicion and distrust of social science prevails.” 

Are the barriers of varying terminology and conflicting view- 
points insurmountable? “If the social and moral sciences are 
to be adequately co-ordinated in the minds of students, they 
must first be co-ordinated in the minds of teachers.” Is it 
futile to hope that the chasm may be bridged by mutual under- 
standing and by respect for the autonomy of each discipline? 
Admittedly, the lack of time to become acquainted with various 
fields is a persistent and ever-increasing difficulty, but would 
it be hopelessly time-consuming to clarify the main points at 
issue? If the philosopher of science urges that Catholics should 
be familiar with the natural sciences in order to provide a Chris- 
tian orientation for them, would not the same urgency apply in 
the realm of social science, where failure may mean devastating 
injustice or suicidal war? 

SISTER MIRIAM LYNCH, O.S.U. 

Ursuline College, Cleveland 6, Ohio 
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What is Sociology of Art? 


Paper read at the Nineteenth Annual Convention of the American 
Catholic Sociological Society, Trinity College, Washington, D.C., December 
28-30, 1957. 


The creation of works of art and their effect on people are 
processes which can be observed all through history; they repre- 
sent a universal phenomenon of human society in action. As 
such they are open to sociological examination. Hence, it is per- 
mitted to speak of a sociology of art. In this paper, art is under- 
stood as signifying only the visual arts, i.e., in the main, paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture. 

So far, not too much has been done in this area. The thinking 
of certain historians, philosophers of history, scholars of the 
arts has contributed much to a focusing of the attention of social 
scientists on the meaning of artistic activities and on the func- 
tion of their creations. The philosophical, psychological, an- 
thropological, and sociological study of symbolic forms which, 
among others, has resulted in the development of the science of 
communication, made us look at art as a medium of a certain 
importance in interpersonal and intergroup relations. The so- 
ciology of knowledge, looking at ideas, ideologies and all the 
substantial foundations of thought and feeling — inasmuch as 
they appear as social forces, produced by and having effect on 
society — made us develop a new “image” of art, far more 
similar to the images we hold in our minds of social phenomena 
than preceding generations had ever envisaged. On the foun- 
dations thus established by many disciplines, sociologists have 
started to work on art. And the design for a sociology of art be- 
gins to become visible. 

It is intended in this paper to present a tentative sketch of 
an outline of a sociology of the visual arts. But it may be appro- 
priate to preface this attempt by a short description of the situa- 
tion in which the visual arts find themselves today in our society. 
A sociology of a sociology of art, so to speak, shall introduce us 
into our topic proper. After all, is it not natural for a sociologist 
to ask the question why just now the interest in socivlogy of art 
has been so much enlivened that it has gained recognition as a 
special branch? What is the sociological explanation for this 
new curiosity? 
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ART, GENERAL PUBLIC, ELITE 


Even a superficial survey of our leading media of informa- 
tion discloses a steadily increasing interest in the fine arts. The 
art dealers sell more than ever before and for the highest prices; 
auctions and sensational sales make the headlines in the news. 
Our museums and galleries are building up their educational 
departments; the number of visitors is growing from year to 
year. Reproductions and expensive art books are bought to an 
extent not foreseen ten years ago. Our fine art schools are 
flourishing, and their non-professional courses for children and 
adults are crowded. In short, there is an enormous movement 
going on toward popularization of the arts. Statistically, the 
response is good. Whether also substantially and how, is a ques- 
tion we sociologists have to answer. And this will not be easy 
because the situation is more complex than one may assume at 
first glance. 


Taking a closer view one will discover some strange contra- 
dictions in the seemingly rosy picture. Most of the people, hik- 
ing through the halls of our museums, are perhaps baffled, 
shocked, awed, but they remain basically unaffected: after all, 
for them there is not the slightest rapport with the paintings 
on the walls; they do not see any contact of the exhibited objects 
to their personal lives nor to the world in general which is theirs. 
Such a visit to an art show is one of those things one can as 
well do without (even though, once there, one may be quite 
“interested”’). The general public has no basis from where to 
come to the experience of enjoyment of art. It is not a question 
of “understanding” but of whether a cathectic relationship (or 
may we say, existential relationship?), one of emotionally 
charged closeness, can be attained. And if this is not the case, 
then certainly it is not on account of insufficient “education” of 
the public. 

The causes are to be looked for on a deeper level, there where 
the basic relationship of the arts with society appears. By con- 
trast to historical periods and cultures in which the arts had an 
essential function and an official role, painting and sculpture 
today are objects to be shown in places built for no other pur- 
pose but just to give these works the chance to be shown. Most 
painters and sculptors do not put their creative endeavors into 
the service of a consciously social end; they have no opportunity 
to do so (with important consequences for their possibilities of 
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making a living). Their productions are not integrated into the 
life of man, neither as parts of his home, nor as parts of public 
buildings, streets and squares, nor for schools, theatres, churches, 
etc. In short, the “common man” does not encounter art in his 
life. 

And as far as the “élite” is concerned, in the sense of the 
smaller group of art amateurs and connoisseurs, they are a non- 
integrated group and as art-élite not quite organically linked 
with society at large. In our era of mass culture the élite group 
is somewhat homeless and cannot be easily defined, formed, and 
catered to. The more one looks into this strange situation, the 
more may he come to the conclusion that possibly the visual arts 
today are caught in a conflict of changing meanings and func- 
tions; at the same time they are passing through a stage of sig- 
nificant transition from serving an élite and being under obliga- 
tion to the general public. 


Thus it becomes evident that the relationship between the 
arts and our society is an wneasy one. In spite of the apparently 
ever-gaining popularity of the arts, one may get disturbed about 
the loneliness of the artist and the functional isolation of the 
arts. Of course, if the observer looks at architecture he will 
realize that here at least in the homes and monumental build- 
ings, constructed in recent years and going up around us in ever 
increasing numbers, is an organic link between the needs and 
personal interests of individuals and groups and the public in 
general, on the one side, and artistic creativity, on the other. 
The paradoxical situation seems to disappear in the realm of 
architecture. In summary, then, we may say that painting and 
sculpture have an uneasy relationship to our society and are 
somewhat “free-floating” within it, whereas architecture holds 
a foreground position of greatest social significance with many 
functional relations of qualitatively differing types. Confusing 
and challenging as all this may be, it explains why a sociological 
analysis of the arts in our society is needed and why the first 
steps have been taken to grant full citizenship to sociology of 
art in the federal union of sociology. 


SOME SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF ART 
When speaking of art, in the sense of the visual arts, we refer 
to material objects which have been produced by artists, i.e., 
persons who have skillfully developed the basic urge innate in 
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man to be creative. This may seem insufficient as a definition. 
It is more of a reference, and as such concentrates on two points: 
the fact that some creative drive exists in man and cannot be 
traced back to other fundamental forces; and the other fact 
that the artist, in whatever field he may work, is the person who 
has acquired through learning the techniques and skills proper 
to the respective art. Taking these characteristics of art as a 
basis, we can easily make a catalog of relations which offer 
themselves as “natural” subject-matter for sociological investi- 
gation. In order to “feel out” the area of a sociology of art, it 
may be advisable to simply list some of the aspects of art which 
seem to be eminently sociological. 


The place of the artist in his society is a challenging theme. 
If we follow only this line we shall be led to deepest insights into 
historical and cultural changes. These changes will reflect the 
transition from sacred to secular, from craft to profession, from 
community (Gemeinschaft), in which the artist is an integrated 
organic part, to associational society with the artist as an in- 
dividualist, as much isolated as independent. The question of 
how the artist earns his living will come up. And this second 
aspect, which in our days appears in the form of a social prob- 
lem, will make us pass through history again, this time to follow 
up the varieties of possible and actual “angelship’” which have 
prevailed in various areas and epochs. Obviously, the respective 
economic systems had an impact on the form in which the artist 
was remunerated for his work: public commissions; individual 
“angels” or maecenases; competition of high-ranking persons, 
whether princes, landowners or merchants; in other words, no- 
bility or rising bourgeoisie; and in this competitive fight for 
prestige among the “great ones,” the individual sales by artists 
with reputation determined the prices. As a third aspect appears 
in logical sequence the relationship between state and art: the 
state as maecenas, the state subsidizing arts and artists. This 
again brings up the problem of public control of the arts and 
artists. And though we may first think in terms of our times a 
closer examination of this aspect brings us back to the periods 
when the Church and the Imperial and Royal Courts as institu- 
tions, and partly through personal initiative of some of their 
leaders, maintained, promoted, and controlled the arts. 

But as soon as these questions about the artist receive their 
answers according to the directions indicated we are confronted 
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with a far more basic issue: what is the place of works of art 
in society? And here again we have to ask about the “meaning” 
and function of the arts with the more specific reference to the 
respective periods, cultures, and societies. What may be upper- 
most in our mind to know, namely what the functions of the 
arts are today, is a study area that requires the examination of 
the historical background. And it may be remarked in passing 
just at this point that scarcely any other field of sociology is so 
much in need of historical references as sociology of art. We 
are aware of at least two things in the present situation in our 
own society: first, works of art are mainly shown in museums; 
second, architecture is that branch of the visual arts which has 
the greatest public appeal and is in closest functional relation- 
ship to public and private needs; it is probably the only art 
which discloses relatedness between usefulness and beauty. 


Even though painting and sculpture may appear today as 
not having vital functions such as they had in the past, they 
nevertheless form part of our culture and thus (together with 
architecture) are those visible objects to which the value of 
beauty is attached. The question of what the place of beauty 
in our society is arises as another problem area of sociology of 
art. It should be a sociological study in itself to examine the 
various and varying concepts of beauty as they have prevailed 
in the minds of individuals and group in our society as well as 
in other past or contemporary societies. Right now it may suf- 
fice to say, first, that, as an author put it, “beauty in art is not 
beauty outside of art;” and, second, that beauty refers to a cer- 
tain harmony and proportion of forms and colors and to the 
Gestalt (configuration) of the whole, thus produced. Precisely, 
if the term is conceived in this breadth and generality, it will be 
easier to indicate the direction which sociological research has 
to take in order to find out the functions of beauty in our own 
society. There will be two hypotheses available as guides: one 
states that there is a correspondence between the proportions 
of the human body and its surrounding living space, on the one 
side, and the structure of a work of art, whether two- or three- 
dimensional, on the other side. The second hypothesis refers to 
the basic human need for social organization and order; the 
need for beauty then appears as either a countervailing force, 
in case man as individual or group is entangled in social disor- 
ganization or at least in a stage of social fermentation, or as a 
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symbolic enforcement of his achievement in establishing a bal- 
anced social structure. 


As an illustration we may briefly examine the attitude of the 
general public toward beauty in art today. The majority of 
people, looking at the subject matter of art, judge a work beau- 
tiful if the subject matter is beautiful. This kind of judgment 
indicates how large the extent of aesthetic inexperience is among 
our public; their sensibility is undeveloped. The same people 
are inclined to accept the criteria of the past and call beautiful 
what would have been felt as such by former generations, hence 
what appears to be the established, institutionalized idea of 
beauty; some reference to the culture lag theory would be useful 
for the clarification of this pull of our taste to the past. Implied 
in this retrospect, non-genuine sentiment is the rejection of non- 
naturalistic and non-objective art. Not only do the forms of 
modern art raise visual and emotional difficulties and blocks to 
an immediate experience by persons who have acquired a certain 
conventional pattern of looking at works of art; there also has 
another barrier been set up, this one of social-psychological na- 
ture. The types of modern art under discussion symbolize a 
a reversal of our “natural” approach to things as practiced in 
every-day life; the artist now does not look “from the inside to 
the outside” but he expresses his (inner) reactions to the world. 
He thus focuses on the predicament of our generation which 
has to live in an “unstructured situation,” forcing us to find our 
orientation within ourselves. This is a very disturbing situation 
indeed, to be lost in the world and thrown back upon one’s self, 
and we are afraid of it. Fear and reluctance to face these “facts 
of our life” are an additional factor in producing rejection of 
modern art and, with it, a shying away from an idea of beauty 
that is centered around form, color, and their proportions, and 
not around realistic subject matter. 

In summary, research about the idea of beauty undeslying 
people’s image of life is of greatest sociological interest. It will 
contribute to an analysis of the existential elements of individual 
and group attitudes and, in line with a corresponding examina- 
tion of the social power of religious and philosophical ideas, help 
to develop a scale of degrees of genuineness of aesthetic experi- 
ence and sensibility. Such studies bring us close to the phenome- 
non which can be called socialization of artistic expression; it is 
the problem of style. Just to touch at the issues involved: what 
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is the function of the creative person (in our case, the artist) 
who develops new forms of expression? What problems arise, 
what specific social situations are established as long as his new 
forms have not yet been socialized into a style? On the other 
hand, to what extent does the use of a style, i.e., a set language, 
by an artist restrict his originality and the free flow of his crea- 
tive imagination? In this connection sociology of art is related 
to the sociology of ideas in general, and the study of the effect of 
new ideas or forms of expressions, on its part, will be enlightened 
by our knowledge about the role of the leader in the social 
process and in particular the institutionalization of charismatic 
leadership. The history of art is full of examples of original 
artists who introduced a new style, still incomprehensible in the 
beginning, until it had become the common language. 

The mentioning of comprehension, or a lack of it, of novel 
ideas and forms turns our attention to the public, the viewer, 
the spectator. In the present situation of art, which discloses 
an “uneasy relationship” between art and its society, we have 
to distinguish the “general public” and the “élite.” Each term 
needs analysis. It has different meanings in different ages and 
societies. In certain periods art was addressed mainly to the 
general public as the medium of popularization; this was the 
case when from the 8th to the 15th century the visual arts in the 
churches were justified as means of teaching the illiterates. The 
more painting was promoted by wealthy individuals, princes and 
merchants, the more it became private (e.g., the turning from 
mural to easel and panel painting) and sophisticated and the 
almost exclusive domain of the educated upper class. In our 
days we have an élite, but now consisting mainly of those who 
are art experts as scholars or dealers and art collectors and art 
lovers, the latter ones consisting of amateurs with some experi- 
ence in art enjoyment and with some corresponding knowledge. 
Beneath this more visible structurization of society into general 
public and élite appears another more interiorized social rela- 
tionship — the individual as “consumer” of art, i.e., as viewer 
of works of art, in his relationship to his society: what is an 
individual experience of art? To what an extent is it determined 
or channeled or organized by the society? For instance, is the 
individual in his personal taste and aesthetic judgment influenced 
by the selection of what is being shown? Does a style preference, 
developed by the “collective mind and taste,” limit the free 
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choices and judgments of the individual viewer? What is the 
function of the art critic? Can he be considered as the inter- 
mediary between the élite and general public? Is it he who 
creates the “social aesthetic self” within the individual viewer? 
The “popularity of the essentially unpopular” (e.g., the phenome- 
non Picasso) appears as a challenging problem to sociologists 
and cannot be pushed aside with a cheap and uncontrolled refer- 
ence to sensationalism and “hidden persuaders.” 

Finally, the organization of art deserves our attention. The 
history of the functions of museums, the functions of private 
collections, art education and its changing meaning, the role of 
government in matters of art promotion, art presentation, and 
as patron — these are only a few areas to be studied. As his- 
torical background, the role of the Church as patron needs so- 
ciological analysis. But in our own time, the growth of the popu- 
lation and the increased horizontal mobility have multiplied the 
need for new public buildings, schools, churches, and private 
homes so that a whole field of new tasks for the artist has been 
opened. It would go too far to even hint in this paper at the 
sociological study, fertility of architecture. Sociology of art in 
this direction partly overlaps with sociology of social changes, 
community organization, urban sociology, industrial sociology, 
and others. 


A SYSTEMATIC SOCIOLOGY OF ART 


This catalog of themes for a sociological study of art is quite 
broad and rich in its variety of approaches. But it is unsystem- 
atic. A few suggestions may be added regarding a system of 
sociology of art. 

I divide it into two parts. The first part deals with painting 
and sculpture; the second, with architecture. 

Painting and Sculpture. (1) A work of art communicates 
with the viewer. He looks at it and “gets something out of it.” 
Sometimes even his participation is essential to make the work 
of art complete in its message. 

(2) Hence, the dialogue between work of art and the viewer 
is the basic social interaction process in the field of painting and 
sculpture. 

(8) The artist is part of this dialogue inasmuch as he created 
the respective work of art. But only the work itself communi- 
cates. It may often be the case that the intent of the artist is 
actually communicated because it has become the essence of the 
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work. But it may be that the work “speaks its own language.” 
And certainly works of the past very often “mean” something 
to us in the 20th century different from its “meaning” at the time 
of its creation or in intermediate periods. 


(4) The dialogue between work and viewer is only partly 
determined by the sensibility of the viewer. Other essential 
factors of determination are: 


a. 


b. 


His background, according to his education, training, gen- 
eral and specific beliefs, etc. 

The atmosphere prevailing in the “profession,” i.e., the 
attitudes (judgments and evaluations) of the experts (this 
includes scholars, critics, artists’ organizations, dealers, 
collectors, press agents), regarding preferences given to 
certain styles, and artists and periods. 


. The role of the visual arts at the respective moment of 


history, i.e., the kind and form of their institutionalization 
and organizational integration and the value orientation 
of the society toward the arts. 


. The general atmosphere in society, i.e., the degree of social 


cohesion of the universal group (nation) and the more 
particular groups to which the individual belongs; the 
general mood, dominating the society; the place of the 
individual in his society, etc. 


(5) The visual arts as a whole are communicators of dif- 
ferent types, according to the particular sociological conditions: 


a. Art can be the intermediary between ideas, beliefs, and 


Cc. 


thoughts, on the one side, and the public on the other (e.g., 
medieval church architecture and in general the visual 
arts in the churches). 


. Art can serve as the esoteric language of an élite group, 


thus a hidden and hiding language, communicating only 
to a selected group. 

Art may serve as the agent that reveals new insights (e.g., 
expressionism, symbolizing and presenting in a concen- 
trated form some basic ideas and value orientations char- 
acteristic for our society). 


If one uses these five statements as a theoretical basis, then 


he can deduce from them all possible areas of a sociology of art. 
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The social position of the artist, including the problems around 
how he makes his living, is one of the most important themes of 
the field. This theme would in my scheme appear under 4 ¢, i.e., 
the section in which the role of the visual arts in the respective 
periods is being studied. 


Architecture. (1) The starting point here is the usefulness 
and practical purpose of the work (public buildings, churches, 
schools, homes, bridges, highway intersections, etc.). 


(2) The usefulness (“functionalism’”’) can go in either direc- 
tion: most of the time, the architect will follow the practical 
needs as indicated by his client; but it also may be he who by 
his design is creating or increasing or decreasing needs and 
functions. 


(3) The element of beauty which merges into the functional- 
ly oriented construction is the outgrowth of the artistic qualities 
of the architect. The need for beauty-imbued functionalism is 
to be traced back to the innate urge of man for creativity. 


(4) The beauty of the architectural work depends on: 

a. Its creator’s personal gifts; 

b. The dominant style of the period; 

c. The value promises of the respective society regarding the 
aspirations and expectations of the various social classes 
and the society as a whole; the social structure of the 
society; its ideals about greatness, perfection, achieve- 
ments, prestige, etc.; 

d. The general trends of the society; 

e. The technical possibilities and limitations; 

f. The technological and philosophical changes underway. 


(5) Painting and sculpture can be, and actually are today 
(at least in part), considered as functional dependents of archi- 
tecture. The implications, i.e., possible new forms of painting 
and sculpture, have to be examined. 

It may be practically advisable to start the sociology of archi- 
tecture with an analysis of the present situation. But then as a 
later step the sociological study should go back to history. 


CONCLUSION 


Let me close by quoting from two authors — one an eminent 
historian and philosopher and critic of art, also a poet, Herbert 
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Read. He points to a unique feature of the plastic arts, i.e., 
their being fixed to a place and localized. His pertinent remark 
refers to the universal character which is inherent in them, in 
spite of their spatial limitations. “Art is engendered by intensi- 
ties and limitations, but nonetheless it is meant for universal 
consumption. The citizens of Beauvais built their cathedral out 
of a narrow zeal, but they invited the wonder and admiration 
of the whole Christian world. A local habitation does not imply 
a provincial mind.” The other quotation is from the Indian so- 
ciologist, Radhakamal Mukarjee. He calls art “the autobiog- 
raphy of society” — a poetic metaphor which is a fitting end to 
a somewhat unorthodox sociological presentation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Sociology of Art, i.e., the visual arts, is more dependent on the histor- 
ical perspective than most other branches of sociological research. Even 
an area-limited topic, concentrating on quantitative data, as, e.g., a study 
of the art dealers and their business in New York City between 1920. and 
1958, would not produce meaningful results without reference to those 
social changes of the last 500 years which are relevant for the changing 
location of the arts and their corresponding values within society. No 
interpretation of the findings could be undertaken unless the prevailing 
value systems of the present are viewed as phases of a historical process 
whose beginnings cannot be arbitrarily chosen as lying in closest neighbor- 
hood to our time (e.g., as coinciding with the development of mass society) ; 
we need much longer “wave lengths” as guides through the process of 
history in order to understand how even a limited present-day social phe- 
nomenon in the field of the arts is embedded in the complex dynamics of 
its society. Sociology of art therefore shows great affinity with sociology 
of knowledge and thus has history (history of ideas as well as of social- 
economic and political transformations) and philosophy as its auxiliaries. 
It goes without saying that some knowledge about art itself and aesthetics 
is needed; even a minimum understanding of technological processes (es- 
pecially in regard to architecture) is desirable. 

The sociologist, using these approaches and fields of knowledge as 
his tools, is trying to interpret phenomena and data by developing corres- 
pondences and correlations, with much emphasis on a structural-functional 
analysis. 

A short and, of course, highly incomplete list of titles: a most compre- 
hensive work is Arnold Hauser, The Social History of Art (2 vols.; New 
York: Knopf, 1952). It offers much material and stimulating ideas but 
presupposes some knowledge of history and the arts of the respective per- 
iods. Standard works on art, with illustrations, are those of David M. 
Robb and J. J. Garrison, Art in the Western World (New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1953) and David M. Robb, The Harper History of Painting: The 
Occidental Tradition (New York: Harper & Bros., 1951). All the books 
by Sir Herbert Read deserve our attention; they are thought provoking, 
stirring up our aesthetic sensitivity, oftentimes controversial. Here are 
some titles: The Meaning of Art (London: Faber & Faber, 1951), Philoso- 
phy of Modern Art (London: Meridian Books, 1955) and The Grass Roots 
of Art (George Wittenborn, 1955). Some of the illustrious art historians 
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give guiding principles for the understanding of art, e.g., Heinrich Woelf- 
flin, Principles of Art History, the Problem of Development of Style in 
Later Art (New York: Dover Publ., 1932) and Wilhelm Worringer, Ab- 
straction and Empathy, a Contribution to the Psychology of Style (New 
York: International Universities Press, 1953). A sociologist who has 
treated the arts with his characteristic vital approach is Pitirim A. Soro- 
kin in Social and Cultural Dynamics, Vol. I: Social Philosophies in an Age 
of Crisis (Boston: Beacon Press, 1951). Valuable material is also avail- 
able for special periods, in particular for the Renaissance, e.g., Jacob 
Burckhardt’s famous The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy (New 
York: Modern Library, 1954); Alfred von Martin, Sociology of the Ren- 
aissance (New York: Oxford University Press, 1944); and Frederick 
Antal, Florentine Painting and its Social Background, the Bourgeois Re- 
public before Cosimo de Medici’s Advent to Power (London: K. Paul, 
1948). In the field of prehistoric art: Herbert Kuehn, On the Track of 
Prehistoric Man (New York: Random House, 1955); of greatest value 
for a sociological interpretation of prehistoric art, Max Rahhael, Prehis- 
toric Cave Paintings (New York: Pantheon Books, 1945) and Prehistoric 
Pottery and Civilization in Egypt (New York: Pantheon Books, 1947). 
There exists a rich literature on architecture. To mention a few authors, 
there is foremost S. Giedion with his Space, Time, Architecture (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1954) and A Decade of Contemporary 
Architecture (New York: George Wittenborn, 1954). All the writings by 
Le Corbusier are pertinent, especially The Marseilles Block (London: Mar- 
vill Press, 1953), as are all the writings of Frank Lloyd Wright. Close to 
architecture is city planning, and hence Lewis Mumford’s The Culture of 
Cities (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1938) and Technics and Civili- 
zation (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1934). On church architecture: 
Anton Henze, Contemporary Church Art (New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1956) and P. R. Regamey, O.P., Art Sacré au XXe siécle? (Paris: Editions 
du Cerf, 1952). Rich material is to be found in the quarterly Liturgical 
Arts and the work of its outstanding editor Maurice Lavanoux (7 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y.). On relations between the arts and 
government: Ralph Purcell, Government and Art, a Study of American 
Experience (Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1956). UNESCO 
organized an International Conference of Artists in 1952. The main papers 
were published in The Artist in Modern Society (UNESCO, 1954). 
RUDOLPH E. MorRRIS 


Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 








Tamontaka: A Sociological Experiment 


The past five years have witnessed a quickening of interest 
among Catholic social scientists in the sociology of religion. Re- 
search areas which seem to promise gains, both for scientific 
theory and for practical results, have attracted particular atten- 
tion. Thus far, however, interest has mainly concentrated upon 
research into current situations, and upon building models for 
future action programs. The authors of this paper suggest that 
sociological or anthropological analysis of past situations will 
likewise prove fruitful for developing and testing theory and 
for solving problems connected with the operation of parishes, 
missions, religious societies and other ecclesiastical organizations. 

This paper is concerned with such a study. It reports upon 
field work done during late October 1957 at Tamontaka, an un- 
usual missionary settlement opened by the Spanish Jesuits in 
1872 and aborted in 1899. The study attempted to assess the 
degree of success of this remarkable undertaking. Accordingly, 
it was mainly based upon interviews with three informants who 
are among the more alert survivors of the institution.’ 

Description of Tamontaka. Tamontaka is situated about two 
and one-half miles south of the city of Cotabato, which was, in 
1872, a small town fortified with a Spanish garrison, and was 
the center of Spanish authority over south central Mindanao, 
the largest southern island of the Philippine archipelago. At 
present, Tamontaka is a rural hamlet just off the well-traveled 
national road to Cotabato. Some of the present inhabitants of 
Tamontaka are descendants of its former people, but many of 
them are later in-migrants from more northerly islands. 

What was Tamontaka? Perhaps one can best reply that it 
was a bold sociological experiment — although its originators 


1Qur informants were Alonzo and Higinio Muniz, brothers, and Mrs. 
Emilia Mohica. The brothers state that they are 73 and 74 years old, 
respectively, but do not seem sure of their years of birth. Their father, 
Carlos, was sold as a child to the Fathers of Tamontaka, while their 
mother, Magdalena Ortiz Muniz, was born in Zamboanga of a Moro woman 
and a Christian from Luzon. Magdalena was adopted by the Jesuit Fathers 
of Tamontaka. Mrs. Mohica, aged about 68, is the daughter of Benito Mohica, 
a Tagalog in-migrant, and of Leoncia Papa, a Moro. She was brought up 
in Tamontaka and now lives at the site of the old Spanish fort half a 
mile east of the Tamontaka compound. 

Two interpreters helped the writers understand the statements of the 
informants. The languages used were Spanish, English, Tagalog, and Visa- 
yan, of which Tagalog proved the most useful in clearing up difficulties. 
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and administrators hardly conceived of it in precisely that light. 
It was an attempt to use social rather than individual means of 
conversion, to use community as an instrument for preaching 
Christianity. As such, it merits the close attention of sociologists 
and anthropologists. 

In 1859 when the Spanish Jesuits returned to Mindanao, the 
Church had been in the Philippines almost three hundred years. 
Yet, during all this time little progress had been made in con- 
verting the powerful Mohammedan tribes of Southern Mindanao 
and Sulu to Christianity. This had not been for lack of effort 
by the Spanish clergy, some of whom had been martyred for 
their trouble. Most of the difficulty seemed to lie in the earthy 
and sensual nature of the Moro (Filipino-Mohammedan) cul- 
ture, whose practitioners were little attracted to the more chaste 
and spiritual life of the Christian. Besides, the Moros heartily 
disliked the Spanish rule, which they had defied for some 290 
years. The datus (local chiefs) identified the Spanish clergy 
with the Spanish government and did not favor missionary work 
among their people. They anticipated that conversions would 
weaken their hold on the people. 

Out of this situation the concept of Tamontaka blossomed 
almost by spontaneous generation. In 1861 the idea struck the 
Jesuit Superior of the Philippine Mission, Father Jose Cuevas, 
“Why not a sharp break with the Moro village culture, estab- 
lished sufficiently early in life as to solidify into entirely different 
and Christian patterns of behavior? Why not bring up a com- 
munity of Moro boys and girls, ransomed from slavery, adopted 
in early childhood, and educated and trained in the Christian 
mores? Why not attempt to spread Christianity — not by iso- 
lated contacts between individuals — but by the influence upon 
its environment of a vigorous Christian community of such chil- 
dren grown to adulthood?” The idea seemed feasible and hope- 
ful. Slave children could be purchased at almost any age in the 
Moro slave markets of Mindanao and Sulu, and their ransom 
would be an act of charity in itself. Further, such an institution 
would probably be tolerated by local datus. They were the largest 
slave-holders, and thus Tamontaka would be a source of income 
for them. And since each datu cared little for what went on in 
other places as long as his own jurisdiction was not jeopardized, 
they were unlikely to interfere in the running of the settlement. 
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Friction enkindled by direct evangelization would also be 
avoided. 

However, like many another promising idea, this one had 
to be shelved for lack of funds. Nevertheless, Fr. Cuevas did 
not forget it, and tried to win benefactors for it. 

fin July of 1872 Luis Golfin, Commander of the Spanish forces 
irg@m@eindanao, became interested in the proposal. He popularized 
it in Manila with Governor General Izquierdo and with the Arch- 
bishop, as well as with various other wealthy persons. Soon suf- 
ficient funds had been donated to start the program. 

The Jesuit Fathers readily accepted the offer to direct the 
project. They decided to locate the new institution at Tamon- 
taka, where some years before they had secured title to a piece 
of land lying on both sides of the Tamontaka River.’ This fine 
property had excellent top soil and forest cover and was about 
3.6 miles in length (north to south) and of varying width, en- 
closing an area of perhaps four or five square miles. 


HYPOTHESES INVESTIGATED 


The project at Tamontaka may be looked upon as an experi- 
ment in religious sociology, whose hypotheses can be framed as 
follows: (1) Moro children can be formed in the folkways and 
mores of Christian culture so as to become bearers of this cul- 
ture if they can be obtained from five to ten years of age. (2) 
These children will not lose the Faith in later life if they live 
together, as adults in the mutual support of a strong Christian 
community. (3) This community, formed at Tamontaka of the 
“graduate orphans,” will be an effective means of Christianizing 
the surrounding Moro tribes. 

The field trip of the writers to Tamontaka tested these hy- 
potheses. 


COMPARISON WITH PARAGUAY REDUCTIONS 
Building up a strong Christian community in isolation was 
not an original idea. It had been used in Paraguay by the Span- 
ish Jesuits during the 17th and 18th centuries. Deep in the heart 
of the forests, they used to gather together a tribe or part of a 
tribe of the aborigines, and would hew out complete villages, 


2 The river runs almost due east and west at this point. Its Magin- 
danao name, Pulangi Naubob, River of the Heads, is a grim reminder of 
the fierce nature of the Moros of the area. Into it they cast the heads of 
war victims. 
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equipped with schools, churches, stores, and houses. These were 
fortified against attacks from hostile savages or European slave- 
traders. 

Its creators thought and spoke of Tamontaka as a reduc- 
tion.® However, several important differences distinguish it from 
the Paraguay model. First, it was made remote not from the Span- 
ish (because the establishment needed the army’s protection) , but 
from the Moros. This is the antithesis of the Paraguayan reduc- 
tion. Secondly, this remoteness was to be cultural, not spatial. 
The remoteness would be greatest in childhood, but in adulthood 
the Tamontaka Christian culture was ideally to penetrate the 
surrounding Moro culture, without being weakened by reverse 
acculturation. Thirdly, the Paraguayan aborigines entered their 
reduction as social groups whereas the Tamontaka children came 
as individuals, with a child’s formation in the Moro culture and 
with a child’s plasticity to adapt to new social patterns. 

Nevertheless, both types of communities represented attempts 
to set up a Christian “island” in the midst of a hostile environ- 
ment, and in both the primary mission effort was directed, not 
at individuals, but at forming the culture of a social group. 


SOCIAL LIFE AT TAMONTAKA 


The first site of the new establishment, inaugurated in Sep- 
tember 1872, was abandoned in 1879 for higher and drier ground 
half a mile west of the Spanish fort on the river, and about 100 
yards in from the river bank. Following the Spanish plaza com- 
plex, a large and substantial church, dedicated to the Immaculate 
Conception, was built looking westward across a spacious plaza 
to the town clearing where the “graduates” would later live with 
their families. A Convento and a Colegio, each two stories in 
height and likewise substantially built from homemade brick and 
local hard woods and whitewashed on the exterior, respectively 
flanked the south and north sides of the church. The Convento 
doubled as the residence of the Fathers and the dormitory of the 
boys, being connected to the church balcony by a covered walk 
about sixteen feet long. The Colegio, residence of the Sisters 
and the girls’ dormitory, faced the church at a distance of 150 
feet. Numerous barns and storehouses completed the picture. 








3 The best written source on Tamontaka is Compania de Jesus de la 
Mision de Filipinas, Cartas de los Padres de la Compania de Jesus de la 
Mision de Filipinas (10 vols.; Manila: 1875-1895. Different volumes bear 
different imprints and slightly varying titles). 
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On September 9, 1872, the feast of the Apostle of Slaves, St. 
Peter Claver, the first four slave boys were ransomed and 
brought to Tamontaka. In July of 1875 the number had in- 
creased to 60 boys and 30 girls, and by January 1879, 160 chil- 
dren had been ransomed, and 26 marriages had already been 
celebrated between boys and girls of the institution. Many of 
the boys and girls brought to the institution during the first five 
years were as old as seventeen or eighteen years of age since 
there was immediate need for a labor force for the construction 
of the buildings and the care of the crops. 

Until 1875 a good Tirurai‘* matron — belonging to the first 
Tirurai family to be baptized in Tamontaka (February 2, 1863) 
— presided over the girls’ cottage. In May of this year three 
Madres of the Beaterio de la Compania de Maria de Manila (now 
called Religious of the Virgin Mary), a native foundation, left 
Manila to take charge of the formation of the girls. They dis- 
charged this task with devotion, zeal, and remarkable success. 

Eventually the number of children in the institution reached 
250. There would have been more if additional funds had been 
available. 

Schooling and other training for life. Soon after arrival at 
the institution, the children began to attend regular classes in 
catechism, grammar, speech, composition, reading, music, and 
arithmetic. Spanish was the language primarily studied and was 
the language of instruction, but Magindanao, the local Moro 
dialect, was also taught and the children were encouraged to 
speak it outside the Convento and Colegio where Spanish was 
to be used. Actually, the children when outside spoke a mixture 
of Spanish and Magindanao called by them Chabakano, possibly 
reflecting an inability of the Fathers * and Sisters to teach them 
all the Magindanao words needed for daily conversation.*® 

Instruction in music (vocal and instrumental) was kept up 
beyond the school years by means of special groups and by 


4These were a pagan people, living in nearby mountains. A mission 
had been established at Tamontaka fe them some ten years previous to 
the founding of the institution for ransomed slaves. 

5 Fathers Guerrico and Bea and Brothers Belzunce and Larrafaga 
started the orphanage. Later, Father Juanmarti succeeded Father Bea as 
superior. Sometimes as many as three priests and four Brothers resided 
at Tamontaka. 

6 None of the Moros ever sent — or asked if they might send — their 
children to the school. With the Jesuits’ plan of cultural isolation, it would 
have raised a problem had they done so. 
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private instruction. A brass band was maintained, and singing 
was a fixture at any entertainment and at church devotions. 

Great stress was put upon social prayer during the forma- 
tive years of training, consisting of common vocal prayers, pub- 
lic devotions to the Sacred Heart, the Blessed Virgin, the angels, 
and the saints, the stations of the cross, the rosary, and various 
sodalities. Every morning each child attended Mass, and in the 
afternoon and evening he spent a considerable amount of time 
in the above devotions. In addition, there was the public An- 
gelus three times a day, and the De Profundis. 

The majority of the children completed their classroom edu- 
cation after five years,’ but exceptionally gifted boys were sent 
to Manila for further studies’ Boys showing exceptional manual 
coordination were taught a trade by the Jesuit Brothers — car- 
pentery, brick and pottery making, blacksmithing, and the like, 
but most boys were taught farming and the care of livestock. 
The girls were trained in home-making, and in doing the wom- 
an’s work in a Filipino family farm, caring for the poultry, help- 
ing in the seeding and cultivating, and sharing in harvesting. 
Some also learned to embroider and to weave baskets and mats. 

Relations between the sexes. The relations between boys and 
girls at Tamontaka may seem rigid in the light of contemporary 
western standards. Complete segregation was prescribed be- 
tween them and was enforced by guards. The boys were not 
permitted to talk to the girls and could hardly even look at 
them. Should a boy turn his head to glance at them, he might 
be caned for it by one of the guards. When working on the 
farm the boys and girls were placed in different fields, and the 
Sisters, the Brothers, or the guards stationed themselves in be- 
tween. Dancing was not permitted. At social events the boys 
were expected to remain in one place and the girls in another. 

This raised problems when the boys and girls came to mar- 
riageable age. For the boys did not know any of the girls, nor 
the girls arty boys. However, the Fathers and Sisters solved the 
difficulty very simply by arranged marriages. When a boy reached 
his twenty-fourth year, the Fathers consulted among themselves 
and decided what type of girl would make the best wife for him. 
Then they went to see the Sisters to find out which girl of mar- 


7 At times only four years of schooling seem to have been provided. 
8 Three such persons were recalled by the informants: Ignacio Tuoste, 
Ignacio Loyola, and Carlos Muniz, father of Alonzo and Higinio. The first 
two became teachers at Tamontaka and important figures in the community. 
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riageable age (twenty years) seemed best to fulfill these require- 
ments. The boy and girl were then allowed to meet each other 
in a circumspect manner. Most of the time they agreed to the 
arranged marriage, but were not obliged to do so. Anthropolo- 
gists familiar with similar cultural devices will not be surprised 
to learn that the system worked out quite well, and was followed 
by a rather minimal amount of marital unhappiness.° 

The complete separation of the sexes in youth at Tamontaka 
and the rather regimented character of daily life impressed the 
writers as a possible source of dissatisfaction and unhappiness 
among young people of the institution. However, the informants 
strongly insisted on the contrary that the great majority of 
these were quite happy and contented with their life at the 
orphanage. 

Change of status on becoming adults. Children became adults 
when they married or when they reached the age of marriage 
(24 for boys and 20 for girls). They were then officially free, 
and could depart from Tamontaka if they desired. 

However, the purpose in founding Tamontaka had been to 
nurture a strong Christian community. Accordingly, the Fathers 
made strong efforts to persuade the boys to marry Tamontaka 
girls and to take up residence in the village. To those who did 
they donated a small piece of good farm land (about one or two 
hectares) from the farm, a carabao (the Filipino work animal), 
farming tools, seed for a year’s operations, a modest home, and 
food for one year. Thereafter they continued to provide neces- 
saries which the villagers could not obtain for themselves. 

Economic life of the community. The institution was helped 
by donations, but these were meager, and the Fathers tried to 
produce at Tamontaka as much as possible of the community 
necessities plus a small surplus to sell. The married Tamon- 
takans, however, did not raise a surplus which they could turn 
into a money income. This was due not to poor soil, but to a 
lack of morale. The Tamontakans had found by experience that 
when they produced food beyond their immediate needs, the Moros 
of the region would take it from them. Nor did they — so out- 
numbered in the area — dare to resist these pilferings. 


9 Marriage rites were celebrated on an appropriate church feast with 
all possible ceremony and splendor. If more than one couple were to be 
married during the year, the general procedure was to celebrate all the 
marriages together at one mass in order to make the occasion as solemn 
and dignified as possible. 
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Such depredations did not result from the deliberate policy 
of the local datus, but were, as far as can be ascertained, the 
action of individual Moros who turned to their own profit the 
weakness of local law enforcement. Fear of Moro incursions 
was, incidentally, one reason why the Tamontakan families 
raised pigs — considered by the Moros as a source of personal 
contamination. 

Political organization of the community. The legal depend- 
ence of the “orphans” for so many years gave rise to a form of 
government in the village close to hierocracy. During the Span- 
ish period, of course, no Filipino town enjoyed local democracy, 
and in most towns the parish priest had considerable political 
power. However, even for a Filipino town, the power of the 
parish priest at Tamontaka was particularly great. 

In view of the nature of the settlement, the Spanish authori- 
ties followed closely the opinions of the Fathers in appointing 
the local Justice of the Peace *® and in filling other offices. Fur- 
ther, both the married freedmen of Tamontaka and the Chris- 
tain Tirurai settlers relied heavily on the advice of the Fathers 
in all-important personal and community affairs. In such circum- 
stances, the ascendance of the Fathers into a dominant position 
over the political life of the village was inevitable. However, the 
Fathers used their power moderately and: wisely for the com- 
mon good of the village, so that few complaints about the situa- 
tion were ever registered. Nevertheless, the regime was not one 
calculated to develop initiative and self-reliance. 

Recreational activities at Tamontaka. Recreational oppor- 
tunities at Tamontaka were more varied than one might suppose. 
For the young there were holiday walks through the farms and 
over the neighboring hills, games, swimming," presentations of 
plays and musical entertainments, and the excitement of prepara- 
tion for the great Church feasts — when choral Masses would 
have to be learned, when the altar servers would be practising 
their parts, and when gardens and forests would be ransacked 
for flowers and greens. Especially before baptisms and at mar- 
riages of the orphans was there anticipation in the air. And 
then would follow the enjoyment of the feast itself. 


10 This official had authority over minor civil and criminal cases, but 
his decisions were subject to appeal and to review by the Cotabato author- 
ities. 

11 Tt was necessary to swim in a pool-like enclosure on the north bank 
because of the crocodiles in the river. 
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On December 8, however, the fiesta day, all stops were pulled 
out. A solemn Mass in the morning was attended by military 
and civilian notables from Cotabato, and it was followed all day 
by games of every variety. At noon the family celebrated its 
most elaborate meal of the year as the fatted pig was served up 
accompanied by other delicacies which the women folk had been 
preparing for weeks. In the late afternoon a procession in honor 
of the Blessed Virgin was held in which all participated. In the 
evening the orphans presented a musical program in the town 
plaza. 

Other recreations for adults were generally of a more placid 
character, typified by the Sunday afternoon or evening discus- 
sion of news and events accompanied by a glass of tuba (a light 
native drink) and perhaps a cigar. 

Relation of Tamontaka with surrounding tribes. Much has 
been said already about this topic, and it will suffice to state 
that surrounding Tamontaka were three diverse kinds of peo- 
ple: the Manobos, the Tirurai, and the Moros. The Manobos 
were the pagan tribes which had steadfastly refused to accept 
Islam at its advent in about 1480. They had then retreated into 
the less accessible mountain regions of the interior. The Tirurai 
were semi-pagan tribes who, having neither accepted nor rejected 
Islam, were tolerated by the Moros. They lived in the nearby 
hills. The Moros themselves were the Filipino tribes that had 
become Mohammedan (in name, if not in completely authentic 
doctrine and practice) after the coming of Sharif Kabungsuwan 
to Cotabato about 1480 A.D. 

Tamontaka apparently had no dealings with the distant and 
rather wild Manobos. The Tirurai however, were frequently 
visited by the Fathers who sometimes traveled for four or five 
days to reach them. However, the priests rarely attempted direct 
conversions among the Moros as such efforts had proved extreme- 
ly barren. 

In general, the relations between Tamontaka and the Moros 
may be described as “peaceful coexistence.” The Moros had 
shown great suspicion and distrust at the outset. But they never 
made an organized attack upon the Tamontaka orphanage or 
villagers, even in 1878 when they assaulted the Spanish fort half 
a mile away.?? The reason behind the generally peaceable nature 


12In this battle of May 26, 1878, 400 Moros attacked 39 Spanish and 
Filipino soldiers and civilians. Three Spaniards, five Filipinos, and more 
than forty Moros were killed. 
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of the relationship were not only fear of Spanish reprisal but 
also were utilitarian according to our informants. Individual 
Moros frequently plagued the village, not with fire and sword, 
but with a determined demand for food, menacingly accom- 
panied by an unsheathed kris. The Christians rarely refused to 
hand over palay, camote, and other crops. The process might 
be called a kind of tribute exacted from the homesteading Chris- 
tians. For the Moros to destroy the settlement would have been 
to abolish an easily obtainable food supply. 


THE CLOSING OF THE ORPHANAGE 


The community was in its most thriving condition when war 
broke out between Spain and the United States in 1898. At that 
time more than 100 “graduate” families of the orphanage were 
living in the village and some 250 children were in the orphan- 
age. In 1899 most of the younger children and 60 families de- 
parted with the nuns, Spanish soldiers and Jesuits to Zamboanga. 
The remaining children were left in the care of Christian fami- 
lies in Tamontaka and Cotabato. 

When the Americans occupied Cotabato in 1902, a Jesuit 
priest returned to Cotabato (town), and each Sunday he jour- 
neyed to Tamontaka to say Mass. However, the orphanage and 
model farm never again functioned. Christian Tamontaka resi- 
dents lived on at the old site for years, but eventually most of 
them sold their property and moved to other parts of the prov- 
ince or to Davao. 

Today, all that remains of the once flourishing reduction is 
the church, a few bricks marking the sites of the former Con- 
vento and Colegio ** and a small number of nipa huts. Mass is 
said in the church on alternate Sundays by an Oblate Father 
from Cotabato. At present a project is being considered to turn 
the church grounds into a historic shrine and place of pilgrimage. 


CONSIDERATION OF HYPOTHESES 

What light does the data gathered at Tamontaka shed upon 
the hypotheses mentioned at the beginning of this paper? 

The first of these was that if the Moro children were ob- 
tained at an early age, they could be formed in the folkways and 
mores of Christian culture so as to become bearers of this cul- 
' ture. The Tamontaka reduction lasted only 26 years yet our in- 


13 During World War II, the Japanese destroyed all buildings remain- 
ing except the church. 
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formants as well as contemporary Spanish sources present strong 
evidence confirmatory of this hypothesis. According to the 
Muniz brothers, the orphans and the adults very decidedly con- 
sidered themselves Christians and most different from both the 
pagan Tirurai and the Moros, whose religious and moral cus- 
toms, particularly their sex life, they looked upon with disfavor. 
The Spanish Jesuits speak of the truly Christian spirit of the 
Tamontakans, and the purity of their religion, especially the 
absence of pagan superstitions or Moro practices. The Fathers 
specially note the genuine catholicity of their doctrine, prayer, 
charity and moral conduct.’ This is not surprising in view of 
the importance of culture, and of the well-known adaptability 
of children to assimilate to a new cultural environment. 

The second hypothesis was that those who resided in the 
Tamontakan village after reaching adulthood would not lose the 
Faith in later life. This meant primarily, of course, those who 
remained at Tamontaka most of their lives. Secondarily, it also 
referred to those who had lived there for a notable period — 
five years at least — before moving elsewhere. 

It was not possible to test this hypothesis directly since the 
Tamontaka that the Fathers projected did not last beyond 1901. 
However, one may legitimately conclude that if the great bulk of 
former Tamontakans kept their faith despite the changed nature 
of the village after 1901, a fortiori they would have done so if 
the orphanage and model farm had continued to flourish and 
provide the village with new and well-trained members, and with 
permanent priestly direction. 


Our informants state that this was the case. They declare 
that no Tamontakan family (formed from the orphans) relapsed 
into Mohammedanism or into paganism. Allowing that there 
may actually have been some cases of apostasy unknown to the 
informants, it is unlikely that more than a few such cases could 
have occurred without them hearing of it. They all remained 
resident at Tamontaka till 1910, after which Higinio moved 
away to a small nearby village, then to Cotabato (only three 
miles north). Alonzo, his mother, his sister, and Mrs. Mohica 
continued to live on at Tamontaka with a great number of friends 
and all these people continued in close contact, even after some 
had moved away from Tamontaka. 





14 Pablo Pastells, S.J., Mission de la Compania de Jesus de Filipinas 
en el Siglo XIX (Barcelona: 1916), vol. I, pp. 133-34, 448-51. 
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The third hypothesis was that the Tamontaka village formed 
from the adult “orphans” and the Tirurai converts would be an 
effective means of spreading Christianity among the Moros of 
the Tamontaka area. 

Unfortunately, the changed conditions after 1901 make it 
impossible to test the hypothesis by measuring the growth of the 
Catholic population of Tamontaka and Cotabato after this date. 
On the other hand before 1901 the institution was still in a pre- 
liminary stage of growth. Only 26 years had intervened since its 
foundation in 1872 and its abandonment in January of 1899. 

After 1901 Tamontaka was no longer the community envi- 
sioned by the Jesuit Fathers. No longer was it fed by an annual 
stream of young and fervent Catholic Moros from the orphan- 
age. Nor was a Jesuit Father engaged full-time in directing it. 
As time went on there was a steady moving-out of old inhabit- 
ants and a large volume of in-migration from the northern 
islands. 

Some idea of these changes may be gathered from the sketchy 
statistical material available. In April of 1897 there were 2,420 
Catholic villagers in Tamontaka — not counting the orphans 
and priests — to constitute the nucleus of a strong community 
impact upon neighboring areas.’* But in 1899 about sixty fami- 
lies and the younger children left with the priests for Zam- 
boanga, most of them never to return. The next available figures 
for the locality are for 1918. These state that in the municipal- 
ity of Cotabato (which includes Tamontaka) there were 4,105 
persons of whom 40.8 per cent were Catholics, 51.9 per cent 
Mohammedans, and 2.1 per cent pagans.'® This shows less Cath- 
olics in absolute numbers (1,675 persons) in Cotabato and Ta- 
montaka combined than were present in Tamontaka alone in 
1897. This indicates an out-migration of Catholic population be- 
tween the two dates. 

The evidence for the last statement is the following. There 
is no recollection at Tamontaka of any Moro massacres of the 
community during the early years of the American occupation 
by which one might account for the loss of population, nor is 
there record of unusually high death rates. On the other hand our 


15 Fr, Miguel Saderra Maso, S.J., Misiones Jesuiticas de Filipinas, 
1581-1768 y 1859-1924 (Manila, 1924), p. 76. 

16 Census Office of the Philippine Islands, Census of the Philippine 
Islands: 1918, vol. II, Part 1, Population (Manila: Bureau of Printing, 
1921), p. 410. 
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informants indicated that there had been a relatively large and 
continuous migration from Tamontaka to other places in the 
province, as well as to Davao and to Zamboanga. Further, while 
the 1918 Census showed that fewer Catholics were present in 
the town of Cotabato and in Tamontaka, it also showed that more 
were present in Cotabato Province as a whole than there had 
been in 1897. Of the 171,978 persons enumerated on December 
31, 1918, 4.2 per cent were Catholics ‘* — approximately 7,220 
souls, about three times as many as in Tamontaka of 1897 where 
most of the native Christians of the province had lived at that 
time. Since the migration of Christians into the province had 
been small between 1897 and 1918, it seems reasonable to con- 
clude that Tamontaka’s loss in population was due to out-migra- 
tion — much of which had been intra-provincial. 

In this year (1918) the Moros of Cotabato Province num- 
bered approximately 110,925 souls, 64.5 per cent of its popula- 
tion, and the pagans 53,500 persons, 31.1 per cent. Interesting 
changes have occurred since that time. In 1948 the Moros had 
increased to 155,162 persons, an average yearly increase of 1.33 
per cent. The pagans decreased in absolute numbers, falling to 
39,631 persons, 74.0 per cent of their 1918 total. But the Cath- 
olic population experienced the phenomenal annual increase of 
96.26 per cent, growing to number 208,650 souls.’* These figures 
reflect the large in-migration of Catholics from the north be- 
tween 1918 and 1948. 

Unfortunately, the 1948 census does not cross-classify re- 
ligious affiliation by municipality and barrio (village) for Cota- 
bato Province. From it we learn only that the total inhabitants 
of the Cotabato Municipality then numbered 20,407 persons of 
which 8,909 lived in the city proper and only 1,123 in Tamontaka. 
(Note Tamontaka’s loss of population since 1897) .?° 

The Catholic hierarchy in 1957 estimated the Catholic people 
of Cotabato Province *° to be 70 per cent of its total population. 
This seems a rather optimistic estimate, although a not impos- 


17 Tbid., p. 50. 

18 Bureau of the Census and Statistics, Census of the Philippines: 
1948, vol. III, Summary of Population and Agriculture, Part I, Population 
(Manila: Bureau of Printing, 1954), pp. 374-75. 

19 Bureau of the Census and Statistics, 1948 Census of the Philippines. 
Population Classified by Province, by City, Municipality, and Municipal 
District. and by Barrios (Manila: Bureau of Printing, 1951), p. 88. 

20 Official Catholic Directory of the Philippines: 1958 (Manila: Catho- 
lic Trade School, 1957), p. 392. 
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sible one in view of the continuing large in-migration. The 1960 
Census will provide definite information on the point. 

Thus in this large in-migration, it is impossible to assign 
Tamontaka its proper place as a factor in the growth of the 
Catholic population of Cotabato Province after 1901. Its con- 
tribution is lost in a flood of other variables. 


On the other hand, one can judge the impact the community 
was beginning to have in 1897, from accounts left by the mis- 
sionaries. 

Originally the Moro attitude had been one of fierce hostility 
and deep mistrust. However, as they saw the changes wrought 
in the ex-slaves, they began to soften. These children had come 
to the orphanage typical child-slaves, half-naked, dirty, coarse, 
ignorant, and full of vices and superstitions. They became well- 
mannered, neat and clean, self-respecting, and morally upright. 
In addition, they showed that they were literate and well-trained 
in farming or a trade. The difference between these children and 
those brought up in Moro villages was so striking that the Moros 
began to esteem the religion that could work such miracles.” 

Some Moro datus and influential men began to value the wis- 
dom of the Fathers and to consult them on their own affairs. 
They also learned to value the medicine dispensed in the com- 
munity clinic and the good advice they could get there during the 
frequent epidemics. But most of all they were impressed by the 
Christian charity of the Tamontakans to their sick and dying 
during these scourges of smallpox, typhoid, and cholera.? 

As a result, small numbers of Moro families were beginning 
to ask for baptism. It was not a large movement — when Father 
Juanmarti baptized three such families in 1885, this was con- 
sidered a big group — but it was deeply significant of a changed 
mentality among the Moros. 

Such indications permit one to judge with some confidence 
that Tamontaka was slowly making headway by 1897 toward its 
goal of Christianizing the Moros of the area. Whether its influ- 
ence would have continued to grow if the orphanage and the 
farm could have been kept up is a matter of conjecture rather 
than of history. However, what did take place makes it clear 
that the community approach was definitely breaking down the 


21 Pastells, Mision de la Compania de Jesus, pp. 448-51. 
22 Ibid., pp. 451-55. 
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resistance of a people who had been deaf to the preaching among 
them of Christianity on an individual basis. 


CONCLUSION 
The experiment at Tamontaka seems to have been based on 
solid sociological principles. The writers express their admira- 
tion for these far-sighted Spanish priests who had vision enough } 
to see the importance of culture in the making of converts, be- 
fore the elaboration in sociology and anthropology of the culture 
concept. The writers further suggest that the institutional ap- 
proach of these priests to the Christianization of a hostile people 
may have general validity for work among similar unreceptive 
peoples in the Middle East and in other regions of the world | 
today. 
FRANCIS C. MADIGAN, S.J. 
Ateneo de Cagayan, Philippines 
and 
NICHOLAS P. CUSHNER, S.J. | 
San Jose de Mindanao Archdiocesan Seminary 























| NEWS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 


SISTER MIRIAM LYNCH, 0O.S.U. 
URSULINE COLLEGE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SOCIOLOGISTS ABROAD 


Father Edward Duff, S.J., Editor of Social Order, read a paper, “Prop- 
erty in the American Economic Environment,” at the meeting of the 
Groupe Européen des Sociologues S.J., held in Berlin, August 21-28. 

The Reverend Lucius Cervantes, S.J., of Regis College, Denver, was 
elected a member of the Institut International de Sociologie at its eigh- 
teenth biennial congress at Nurnberg, Germany, September 10-18. This 
oldest of sociological organizations was founded by René Worms at Paris 
in 1893. 

Dr. Frank Santopolo is on leave of absence from Fordham University 
to go to Pakistan with a technical assistance mission sponsored by the 
United States government. 

Dr. Lois Higgins, director of the Chicago Crime Prevention Bureau, 
visited Manila, Singapore, and Hong Kong as part of a world tour to get 
material for a survey of crime prevention methods. Dr. Higgins is co- 
author of Criminology and Crime Prevention and president of the Inter- 
national Association of Women Police. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Reverend Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J., of Loyola College and Semi- 
nary, Shrub Oak, New York, completed a series of four articles on parish 
sociology for the Catholic Management Journal: “Fifteen Million Lost 
Catholics” (reprinted in The Catholic Mind), “Planning, Executing, and 
Using the Parish Census,” “More Mileage from Parish Societies,” and 
“The Lay Apostolate Demanded by Good Parish Management.” His paper 
on “The Need for and Content of a Course in Social Study in the Semi- 
nary,” was published in the 1958 Proceedings of the National Catholic 
Educational Association. Father Schuyler’s study, Northern Parish, is 
soon to be published by Loyola University Press of Chicago. 

Father Fichter’s textbook, Sociology (University of Chicago Press, 
1957), is being published in two foreign-language versions, French and 
German. His article, “Religion: Integrator of the Culture?” appeared in 
the Autumn 1958 issue of Thought. 

The Teachings of Pius XII on Mariage and the Family by Sister Paul- 
ette Huber, Ad.PP.S., has been published by NCWC. Sister Paulette 
teaches sociology at Precious Blood Institute, Provincial Motherhouse of 
the Sisters Adorers of the Most Precious Blood, Red Bud, Illinois. 

Dr. Thomas O‘Dea of Fordham has written American Catholic Dilem- 
ma, published by Sheed and Ward. 

The Reverend William J. Gibbons, S.J., of Fordham has edited Basic 
Ecclesiastical Statistics for Latin America: 1958, a World Horizons Report 
published by Maryknoll. The compilation work and tabulation were done 
by graduate sociology students at Fordham under Father Gibbons’ direc- 
tion. 
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Dr. Michael P. Penetar’s article on “Common Sense and Financial Ad- 
justment in Marriage” will appear in the January issue of The Holy 
Family. 

“Psychological Characteristics of Ethnic Groups in a College Popula- 
tion,” by John Kosa, Leo D. Rachiele, and Cyril 0. Schommer, S.J., of Le 
Moyne College, Syracuse, was published in The Journal of Psychology, 
46 (1958), 265-275. The research reported in the article tested the follow- 
ing hypotheses: (1) the ethnic group is a cultural unit which retains spe- 
cific behavioral elements and transfers them to the younger generation, 
chiefly through education given by the family; (2) ethnic groups show spe- 
cific psychological characteristics relative to their different cultural back- 
ground and socio-economic status; (8) these ethnic groups yield differ- 
ential scores on achievement tests complementing their psychological char- 
acteristics. 

The America Press has published in pamphlet form A Parish That 
Really Lives by the Reverend Paul Marx, O.S.B. 


DEPARTMENTAL NEWS 


Catholic University: The Most Reverend Archbishop O’Boyle confer- 
red the Papal medal “Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice” upon the Reverend Paul 
Hanly Furfey and Dr. Mary Elizabeth Walsh, who resigned as moderator 
and director, respectively, of Fides Neighborhood House. 

Duquesne University: Chester A. Jurezak, Associate Professor of So- 
ciology, participated in a study of the Pittsburgh educational television 
audience sponsored by the Educational Television and Radio Center, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan . . . Edward Tucker, an urban planner and housing ex- 
pert, has been added to the staff offering courses in the sociology of urban 
planning and housing ...A unit of the Alpha Kappa Delta was organized 
for graduate and undergraduate students. A joint meeting with the AKD 
unit from the University of Pittsburgh was held. 

Saint John’s University, Collegeville, Minnesota: Mr. Sylvester 
Theisen has joined the sociology staff. For the past three years he served 
as the NCWC representative in Germany handling exchange students. 

St. Mary’s University, San Antonio: Brother Eugene Janson, S.M., 
gave a course in “Minorities in American Society” during the summer 
session. Brother Janson is now teaching at St. Mary High School, St. Louis. 

Canisius College, Buffalo, N.Y.: Dr. Jack H. Curtis received a Cani- 
sius College Faculty Grant for the summer of 1958 to finish his SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY manuscript for the McGraw-Hill Catholic Textbook Series. 
He continues as consultant to the Buffalo Metropolitan Area Survey. 

Dr. Thomas P. Imse is directing the pilot study of the Buffalo Metro- 
politan Area Survey. This will be published in early November. Dr. Imse 
has been promoted to Associate Professor. He is Chairman of the Seventh 
annual Buffalo area Conference on Community Living. 

Dr. Michael P. Penetar was director of the summer 1958 Buffalo Com- 
munity Resources Workshop, jointly sponsored by Canisius College, the 
University of Buffalo, and Buffalo State Teachers College. It was held at 
the Teachers College this year. 

Maryville College of the Sacred Heart, St. Louis: Mother O’Callaghan 
has been appointed Associate Professor of Social Sciences. She will also 
be Moderator of the Accolade (The Scholastic Honor Society). 
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Mother O’Callaghan has her Ph.D. from the University of California, 
(Berkeley) where she studied under Dr. Herbert Eugene Bolton, founder 
of the group of Latin American Historians. He was honored by our Holy 
Father for his work on Junipero Serra. 

Mother Barrett, R.S.C.J., Ph.D. has been appointed Professor of Social 
Sciences. 

St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia: The Reverend J. Eugene Gallery, 
S.J., formerly professor of sociology at Loyola College, Baltimore, has 
been appointed treasurer of Saint Joseph’s College. Father Gallery has 
been invited to serve on the Local Committee of the Council on Social Work 
Education by the Philadelphia Chapter of the National Association of 
Social Workers. 

Saint Louis University: Professor Allen Spitzer has returned from 
one and one-half months of field work with the Montana Blackfeet on a 
grant from the Human Relations Center. In this work he was assisted by 
Mary Lillian Spitzer of Saint Louis Catholic Charities, and Sister Frances 
Jerome Woods, C.D.P., Our Lady of the Lake Colleze. Projects on Robert 
Redfield and on Religion and Culture are in progress. Dr. Spitzer will be 
a delegate to the conventions of the American Anthropological Association 
in Washington and the Central States Anthropological Society in Madison. 

Aquinas College, Grand Rapids, Michigan: Right Reverend Monsignor 
Arthur F. Bukowski, associate professor of sociology, is the chairman of 
the Grand Rapids Committee on Civil Rights and vice-chairman of the 
Michigan Coordinating Council on Civil Rights. 

University of Dayton: Mr. Vladimir C. Nahirny, a graduate of Mar- 
quette University, M.A. Harvard University, and a candidate for his Ph.D. 
degree in sociology from the University of Chicago, has been added to the 
sociology faculty. ... Mr. Joseph V. Versage, assistant professor, spent 
the summer in study at Harvard.... Dr. Edward A. Huth, chairman of 
the Sociology Department, directed a workshop on “School and Society” 
during the summer session. 

La Salle College, Philadelphia: Hugh Brooks is assisting the staff on 
a part time basis as well as teaching in the evening division. Walter 
Zenner is teaching two sections of a course on marriage and the family 
recently added to the offerings of the evening division. 

Regis College, Denver: Father Cervantes, as President of the Rocky 
Mountain Council on Family Relations, has instituted ‘Research Soirées” 
for college and university professors in this area interested in the socio- 
logy of the family. A paper on research is presented as the spring-board 
for informal discussion at the bi-monthly meetings. ¢ 

Belmont Abbey College: The Sociology Department is experimenting 
with the coordinating seminar in an effort to effect a greater integration 
of course content. . .. Since Belmont Abbey College is situated in the 
center of a trucking area, it is providing a program in traffic and trans- 
portation with allied courses as a public service for the major trucking 
lines situated in Charlotte, North Carolina. 

Loyola College, Baltimore: The Reverend James J. Conlin, S.J., at- 
tended the Institute in Social Anthropology and took courses at St. Louis 
University. While there, he assisted Mr. William Bates in his use of the 
Lander Thesis as applied to juvenile delinquency in St. Louis. 
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Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak: The Reverend Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J., 
taught at the University of San Francisco during the summer session. 
Graduate students in sociology at Loyola are now working in concert with 
the town planning board in analyzing demographic data of upper West- 
chester County outside New York City; they are also proceeding with 
analyses of parishes in the same area. 

Fordham University: Father Fitzpatrick gave courses on sociological 
aspects of Puerto Rican life at the Catholic University in Ponce, Puerto 
Rico. A number of priests and sisters from New York took these courses, 
studied Spanish, and did observation work in Puerto Rico. 

The University of Notre Dame: A new local chapter of the ACSS is 
being organized among faculty members, graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents of Notre Dame and of Saint Mary’s College. The following papers 
were presented at the first meeting, which was held on December 3: 
“Dating and Courtship Attitudes among Catholic High School Students,” 
by the Reverend Gordon Irving, O.M.I.; “Malinowski and the Scientific 
Theory of Culture,” by Professor John E. Hughes; and “Sociological 
Theory in Civil and Ecclesiastical Punishment,” by Professor Donald N. 
Barrett. 

Trinity College, Washington, D.C.: Dr. Eva J. Ross had published in 
the fall of 1958 new and enlarged editions of Basic Sociology, her college 
text, and Sound Social Living, one of her high school texts. ... The soci- 
ology club is specializing this year in Washington’s community problems. 
The field director of the Morgan-Adams housing rehabilitation project 
spoke at the November meeting. 

Rosary College, River Forest, Ill.: The Social Science Club program 
is based on the theme “Midwest at Noon.” The club sponsored a panel on 
“Perspectives of Social Change in the Region” on December 10. Dr. Paul 
Mundy of Loyola University, Sister Mary Aquinice, and students Peg 
Durje, Marilyn Miller, and Sandy Matucha participated. ... Sister Mary 
Aquinice served as staff sociologist for the Human Relations Workshop 
held at St. Louis University, June 16 to July 25. Sister was also one of 
the participants in the Catholic Interracial Council Workshop for High 
School Teachers and their students held at Mundelein College on Dec. 8. 

Saint Mary’s College, Xavier, Kansas: Members of the sociology club 
include among their activities teaching Sunday classes at the Woman’s 
State Prison and biweekly visits to the County Hospital. A field trip is 
being planned to visit the Institute of Logopaedics at Wichita. Last year 
the group visited the Boys’ Industrial School in Topeka. 

Saint Mary’s University, San Antonio: Brother Gerald J. Schnepp, 
S.M., went to Washington in November and December for meetings of the 
Advisory Board of the Family Life Bureau, NCWC, and of the National 
Association of Social Workers. . . . Brother Herbert Leies, S.M., spent 
most of the summer in Mexico continuing his researches on people of that 
country. ... Brother Eugene Janson, S.M., gave a course in “Minorities 
in American Society” during the summer session. Brother Janson is now 
teaching at St. Mary High School, St. Louis. 

The College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota: Sister Ann Denise, 
C.S.J., is completing her Master’s degree in social work at St. Louis Uni- 
versity. She is the first Sister to have a field placement and serve on the 
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staff of the Board of Children’s Guardians, a public child welfare agency 
working in connection with the St. Louis Juvenile Court. 

Villa Marie College, Erie, Pennsylvania: Members of the sociology 
club teach catechism to the mentally retarded once a week, assist in the 
receational program of the kindergarten children at the Booker T. Wash- 
ington Center weekly, and hold an annual party for the senior girls of 
St. Joseph’s Home for Dependent Children. Sociology majors do field 
work in local public and private social agencies. 

The Philadelphia Chapter of the ACSS met on Saturday, November 
15, at Villanova University. Joseph Green of Villanova spoke on “The 
Social Role of an American Catholic Industrialist.” John Connors of La 
Salle presented a paper on “The Conflict of Value Theory as a Framework 
for Research in Housing,” Richard Leonard of La Salle discussed “Occu- 
pational and Educational Selection: A Study of Youth in Emmitsburg, 
Maryland.” 


MEETINGS 

The International Catholic Child Bureau will hold its seventh congress 
in Lisbon, Portugal, June 8-14, 1959. The theme of the congress is “The 
Child and His future in the World of Work,” which will be explored from 
the sociological, economic, psychological, theological, and pedagogical points 
of view. Very special rates are available for the trans-Atlantic trip. In- 
formation may be secured from the Secretariat of the I.C.C.B., 31 rue de 
Fleurus, Paris VI. 

Dr. Margaret M. Bedard of the College of New Rochelle participated 
as an NGO representative of the International Catholic Child Bureau in 
a ten-day meeting of an Ad Hoc Advisory Committee of Experts on the 
Prevention of Crime and Treatment of Delinquency, United Nations, May 
5-15, 1958. 

Father Schuyler, S.J., reports that in the absence of any officially pro- 
vided meeting of Catholic sociologists at the American Sociological Society 
convention, some twenty persons enjoyed an impromptu get-together at 
luncheon on the last day of the Seattle meeting. Those present included: 
Dr. and Mrs. William Bates, Father Alfred Humphrey, S.J., Father Wil- 
liam Gibbons, S.J., Father Gordon Irving, O.M.I., Dr. John J. Kane, Father 
Joseph H. Fichter, S.J., Dr. Richard Larson and Mr. Robert Larson of the 
University of Washington, Father Joseph P. Fitzpatrick, S.J., Father 
Schauer, O.P., Thomas Coffee of Notre Dame, John Koval of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Father Albert Foley, S.J., Father James Conlin, S.J., Dr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Green of Villanova, and Father Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J. 

Father Schuyler presented a paper on “Age and Sex Differentials in 
Religious Practice” at the Seattle convention. He delivered it a second 
time at the October 31-November 1 Harvard meeting of the Society for 
the Scientific Study of Religion. 


Father William Gibbons, S.J., read a paper at the ASS meeting in 
Seattle on research done on Roman documents having to do with the ends 
of marriage and fertility regulation. Father Joseph H. Fichter chaired 
the section on the sociology of religion and presented a paper on “The City 
Curate as a Career Man.” 
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Father Gibbons conducted a faculty-student institute at St. Joseph 
College, West Hartford, Connecticut, on “The Hungers of Mankind,” Sept- 
ember 17, 1958. He emphasized the implications of population trends: the 
religious services needed by growing and shifting populations and inter- 
relationships between population growth and movement and rapid social 
change. ... He participated in the October 1958 meeting of the Milbank 
Memorial Fund on postwar fertility trends. 

Mother Patricia Barrett, of Maryville College, St. Louis, participated 
in the Seminar on Religion in a Free Society sponsored by the Fund for 
the Republic in New York in May, 1958, and read a paper in July at a 
summer seminar at Harvard. The paper was entitled “The Church and 
United States Foreign Policy.” 

Dr. Michael P. Penetar, chairman of the Sociology Department of 
Canisius College, was banquet speaker at the New York State League for 
Nursing Biennial Convention held on October 21-22 at Powers Hotel, 
Rochester, New York. 

John Connors of La Salle College gave a paper on “The Ecology of 
Public Housing” at the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Sociological 
Society. Brother Augustine presided at a round table discussion on “Field 
Work in the Undergraduate Curriculum” at the same meeting. 

Emerson Hynes, of St. John’s University, Collegeville, contributed a 
paper entitled “Freedom and Social Conformity” to the Tri-College Pro- 
gram financed by the Maud-Hill Foundation in Minnesota. The Tri-College 
Program consists of lectures and discussions by selected members of the 
faculties and student bodies of St. John’s University, St. Benedict’s College, 
and St. Cloud State. In this first year of a three-year program, faculty 
members are examining the problem of freedom in the modern world. 

Professor Chester A. Jurezak of Duquesne University was a co-author 
of a paper, “Measuring Public Response to Educational TV,” given at the 
Pennsylvania Sociological Society meeting held in Lancaster, Pa., at Frank- 
lin and Marshall College. 

Sister Paulette Huber, AD. PP.S., participated as resource person in 
the National Catholic Family Life Convention held in Buffalo, July 15-17, 
1958. 

The Reverend Joseph H. Fichter will serve as chairman of the section, 
Sociology of Occupations, at the Southern Sociological Convention to be 
held April 16-18 at Gatlinburg, Tennessee. 





1959 CONVENTION NOTICE — PRELIMINARY. 


THE 1959 CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY WILL BE HELD IN CHICAGO (LOYOLA UNIVERSITY AND MUNDELEIN 
COLLEGE) IMMEDIATELY BEFORE THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
CONVENTION WHICH OPENS SEPTEMBER 3, ACSS MEETINGS WILL BEGIN 
ON AUGUST 31 OR SEPTEMBER 1. THIS WAS DECIDED AT THE NOTRE DAME 
CONVENTION. FULL DETAILS WILL BE GIVEN IN NEXT ISSUE. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 








BROTHER GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M. 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 1, Texas 


The Indians of British Columbia. By H. B. Hawthorn, C. S. 
Belshaw, S. M. Jamieson. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1958. Pp. ix+499. $10.00. 


The Canadian Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
commissioned the University of Columbia to undertake an In- 
dian Research Project of all the Indians of British Columbia. 
This gigantic task was accomplished in two-and-one-half years 
(1954-56) and was focused upon problems of adjustment of 
the Indians to the economic and social life of the region. The re- 
search workers, already well acquainted with the ethnography 
of these thirty thousand Indians and their score of different 
languages and cultures, delved into practically every aspect of 
these peoples’ lives. Greatest attention was paid to the economy. 
Fourteen of the thirty-one chapters in the report have to do with 
the making a living, living conditions, and present-day needs 
of the Indians on reservations. Enfranchised Indians receive 
little attention. Although schools and education receive thorough 
treatment, very little is said about missionary activity. Ethnic 
Relations, Crime, the Liquor Problem, Correctional Agencies, 
Social Welfare, and Political Structure each get a chapter. 

Except for statistical details, anyone whose experience has 
been with Indians in another part of Canada is bound to be 
impressed with the many similarities between conditions in 
British Columbia and elsewhere in Canada. One cannot but agree 
with the authors that this “pilot study” should serve as the basic 
groundwork for legislation and constructive measures that will 
greatly improve the none-too-happy conditions of all the Indians 
in Canada. This report may turn out to be as important for them 
as was that of the Merriam Commission of 1928 for the Indians 
of the United States. In both reports the key word is Education. 


SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, 8.V.D. 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Chemical Anthropology, A New Approach to Growth in Children. 
By Icie G. Macy and Harriet J. Kelly. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1957. Pp. xvii+149. $3.75. 
Unfortunately no general title has been attached to the series 

of publications of which this volume is a part. Far more atten- 

tion should be given to this series which began in 1942 with pub- 
lication of intensive studies in Detroit regarding nutrition and 
chemical growth of children. The sociologist has long been in- 
terested in child development, yet deliberate restraint is evident 
when inter-disciplinary overtures are made by the physical scien- 
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tist. Chemical Anthropology briefly summarizes the results of 
specific phases of carefully controlled research on how physical 
and chemical growth and development interact during childhood 
(4-12 years inclusive). Detailed procedures of Physical An- 
thropology are rigorously applied in the study of a small group 
of boys over considerable time spans and under carefully con- 
trolled dietary and environmental conditions. Group variations 
in skeletal, metabolic, and other changes are reported clearly. The 
advanced statistical and explanatory work of the researchers far 
overshadows the recognized limits of present scientific measure- 
ment and theory. 

Individual deviations from statistical norms are admitted, 
but little data on these are given. The behavioral scientist could 
well examine this material, as well as the total, excellently de- 
signed experiment, for fruitful hypotheses attempting to relate 
physical and personality growth patterns. Despite the determin- 
ism, so clearly stated in the concluding chapter, many sugges- 
tions for other scientific work are given in such statements as: 
“we can expect to find intellectual development only in an organ- 
ism whose milieu interieur has become fixed” (p. 110). Among 
many other provocative notions are: 1) the use of the analogy 
in biological research to the melody, harmony, rhythm, tempo, 
etc., of music in a way similar to sociologists’ implied uses of 
biological analogies; 2) the admission of the authors that biolo- 
gists also have extreme difficulty in controlling all variables in 
their studies of man. (p. 7). Although no theoretical formula- 
tions are advanced, the data herein afford a fund of material 
which can be exploited in innumerable ways other than for the 
medical practitioner. It is hoped that behavioral scientists recog- 
nize this. 

DONALD N. BARRETT 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


The Child: A Book of Readings. Edited by Jerome M. Seidman. 
New York: Rinehart & Company, 1958. Pp. xiv+674. $6.75. 
Not only persons interested in child psychology but also teach- 

ers of other social disciplines will benefit from this anthology of 
primary source material. Although designed for use either as a 
basic text or collateral reading for courses in child psychology, 
and strictly technical in both language and method of presenta- 
tion, the selections are sufficiently intelligible for the layman, 
and increase in intelligibility with repeated reading. Hence 
anyone desirous of knowing what little girls or boys are made 
of will find these sixty-five selections and thirty-three pages of 
further references enlightening. 

The authors represented are those most frequently cited by 
other texts. Socialization is the subject matter of two-thirds of 
the book. The other third is divided between the topics of early 
childhood and ways of helping children. The selections are 
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relationship (supporting the genetic approach to personality 
analysis), and in educational psychology. But teachers of courses 
in the family and juvenile delinquency will appreciate the three 
articles specifically on each of those subjects, and the allied three 
on the origin of aggressiveness. 

In all, thirty-one learned journals are represented, usually by 
one or two selections. The Journal of Abnormal Social Psy- 
chology, Child Development, The American Journal of Orthopsy- 
chiatry, and The Journal of Consulting Psychology are repre- 
sented five, four, three, and three times respectively. Readers 
of the Review will doubtless regret that it is not represented in 
this collection, nor is any other Catholic periodical or book. 

THOMAS TRESE, S.J. 
West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Ind. 


Teach Them To Live. By Frances Banks. New York: Interna- 
tional University Press, 1958. Pp. viii+287. $5.00. 

It seems unfortunate that so few writers in the field of cor- 
rections seem able to produce works realistic in practical program 
ideas and still oriented to good correctional theory. Most fre- 
quently, a writer with experience will produce an anecdotal work 
with little systematic framework or theoretical relevance. The 
academician will produce a work with little reference to the 
practical order. The work under review here, however, is the 
rara avis, the work showing knowledge of real problems in a real 
setting, with evidence of sound theoretical base and in line with 
contemporary correctional philosophy. 

The author is a trained psychologist with experience in prison 
education in England. Thus, she had both the practical knowl- 
edge of the day-by-day problems of prison work and the scien- 
tific knowledge of her discipline to provide theoretical relevance. 
The result is a good treatise on prison work in England. 

The book starts with a rather brief and superficial history 
of prison education back to Sarah Martin, the first English 
educator in the nineteenth century correctional field. The body 
of the work contains a section on the education of male prisoners 
and another on female prisoners. Separating these two chapters 
are the four central sections of the book giving the functions of 
education in the prison system as seen by the author. Of these, 
probably the most interesting one, at least for this reviewer, is 
that on “Education as Therapy.” The chapter on group therapy 
in this section is, however, quite superficial and seems to have 
been written with little knowledge of the work done in America 
and gives the impression that the author has not done any work 
in this field herself. 

In general, the work seems a trifle over-enthusiastic. The 
author seems a little less critical and judicial than one would 
expect in a dispassionate evaluator. She also writes with quite 
an anecdotal style. The result is, of course, a work easily read, 
but one that suggests overpainting of the picture. There also is 
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little evidence of an understanding and appreciation of the 
societal factors in prison life. However, this may well be ex- 
pected from the psychologist. 


Despite these few negative remarks, this work is strongly 
recommended for anyone interested in the field of education in 
a correctional setting, and is, of course, to be read by the teacher 
of criminology. 

WILLIAM BATES 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis, Mo. 


Crime and Insanity. Edited by Richard W. Nice. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1958. Pp. vii+280. $6.00. 


One of the most difficult problems in the field of criminal law 
is the question of defense of the insane, since the usual approach 
to abnormal and antisocial behavior is not that of therapy, but 
rather of punishment. More recently, the contributions made 
by modern psychology and psychiatry have been slowly, very 
slowly, changing our concepts of moral guilt and legal responsi- 
bility. But, at the same time, the existing statutes differ in their 
viewpoints, not only from state to state but as betwen state and 
federal government. 


The present work aims to reduce chaos in this field by having 
12 experts survey all points of view. Chapter headings may in- 
dicate how well this has been done: “Principles of Punishment,” 
“Irresistible Impulse and Criminal Responsibility,” “The Dif- 
ferential Association Theory and Compulsive Crimes,” ‘Psy- 
chiatric and Sociological Variations in the Interpretation of the 
Criminal Acts,” “Not Guilty By Reason of Insanity,” “New 
Light on the Eternal Conflict Between Law and Medicine in 
Judicial Practice,” “From McNaghten to Durham and Beyond,” 
“In Favor of the Durham Rule,” “Functions of the Psychiatrists 
in the Court and Prison,” “The Psychologist as an Expert Wit- 
ness,” and “The American Law Institute: Some Observations on 
Its Model Penal Code.” 


Among the interesting and penetrating concluding remarks 
of the editor, are such hypotheses as: “The psychiatric profes- 
sion has no quarrel with the idea of personal responsibility of 
the individual for his acts. .. . However there is a difference 
when it comes to the phase of criminal law which is faced with 
the problem of conviction and disposition of an individual who 
cannot make value judgments on a realistic basis...” (pp. 233- 
234). Or, “The legal system as it now stands in relation to this 
problem of insanity, has no gray lines. There must be some 
understanding between the two disciplines aud a willingness to 
work together for the good of the individual...” (p. 238). 

Numerous bibliographical references in the footnotes 
strengthen this valuable survey. 

JOSEPH §. ROUCEK 
University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport 4, Conn. 
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Juvenile Delinquency. Edited by Joseph Roucek. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1958. Pp. 370. $10.90. 


What characterizes this latest addition to the literature on 
juvenile delinquency is the bringing into one work the knowl- 
edge, experience, and evaluation of fourteen specialists who di- 
vide their data into four major classifications: I. The Frame- 
work-Dimensions of the Problem and Legal Aspects. II. The 
Search for Causes — biological, psychiatric, sociological, cul- 
tural, scholastic, rural, economic, and mass media. III. Evalua- 
tions of attempted solutions. IV. International trends. 

Each of these sections is presented in a clear and scholarly 
fashion. Most chapters contain a concise summary and each 
chapter has an annotated bibliography. Most readers will wel- 
come the inclusion of the seldom treated yet valuable aspect of 
international trends in juvenile delinquency. 

Despite these assets, a few areas of weakness exist. To this 
reviewer, the chapter on the psychiatric approach showed insuf- 
ficient knowledge of the fields of psychology and psychiatry with 
perhaps a shade of bias against the latter. Too, there was some 
overlapping on the juvenile court in chapters two and eleven. 
Furthermore, in the evaluation of attempted solutions no men- 
tion was made of the outstanding contribution of the Highfields 
project. Finally, greater value might have accrued from an ad- 
ditional chapter which would synthesize areas of agreement 
among the several contributors. 

Apart from these minor deficiencies, the total provides excel- 
lent data for consideration and leaves the reader aware that an 
accurate understanding of criminal behavior rests on a theory 
of multiple causation. 

SISTER LORETTA MARIA SHEEHY, S.C. 
College of Saint Elizabeth, Convent Station, N. J. 


Some Applications of Behavioral Research. Edited by Rensis 
Likert and Samuel P. Hayes, Jr. Paris: Unesco, 1957. Pp. 
333. $3.25. 


Just what it is that this volume represents is most obscure. 
It is the second in a series, Science and Society, published by 
Unesco and in the words of the preface: “it is, in fact, no more 
than an account of researches initiated and prosecuted in the 
United States of America in connexion . . . with the working 
and management of industry.” More particularly six of the 
eight chapters are reports of seminars conducted by the Founda- 
tion for Research on Human Behavior which brings together 
social scientists and representatives of business to discuss be- 
havioral research and its application to business organizations. 
Introductory and concluding chapters by Likert and Hayes re- 
spectively, discuss the general subject. There are chapters on 
the training and effectiveness of business leaders, on research 
administration, the training of foreign nationals in the U. S., 
on reference group theory applied to marketing and public rela- 
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tions and on psychological surveys in business forecasting. 

The obscurity in the book arises from the chapters being 
described as reports of seminars for in them we find no account 
of discussions, or points of disagreement. Rather they appear 
to be accounts of what the social psychologists at the Survey 
Research Center reported of their research to the businessmen. 

There is little new material in the separate articles for the 
sociologist acquainted with the subjects treated although it may 
be helpful for the interested businessman. The research reported 
is so very much tied to the structure of American society that 
the justification presented for being published by Unesco, that 
it is applicable to other countries, seems dubious. 

PAUL J. REISS 

Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Methods of Research in the Behavioral Sciences. By Thomas 
C. McCormick and Roy G. Francis. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1958. Pp. 237+Index. $4.50. 

Something has again been added to that growing body of 
literature which deals with social science methodology, with the 
appearance of McCormick and Francis’ brief contribution. The 
work is along the lines of Chapin’s Experimental Designs and 
very much like John Madge’s Tools of Social Science. Professor 
McCormick’s effort, unfinished at the time of his death, was 
completed by Francis, who worked well with the style and con- 
tent of his former professor. Topics considered are: The Choice 
of a Problem, Study Design, Library Methods and the Use of 
Personal Documents; Measurement; Survey Information Ob- 
tained by Interviews; Sampling; Tabulation and Graphing; 
Tests and Measures of Relationships; and the Research Report. 
If it is understood that this is an elementary presentation for 
the beginning student, then one can say that it is clearly and 
evenly stated. 

There are many areas of research in the behavioral sciences 
which require techniques not mentioned here, as in qualitative 
field work in certain aspects of anthropology. There are also 
many ambitious works avai'able in quantitative method. One 
day we might hope for something which combines the descrip- 
tive techniques of McCormick and Francis with the depth of 
Redfield’s Little Community. Sometimes it is a matter of need; 
other times it is a controversial problem regarding the role of 
method. It was Redfield who said to this reviewer, “If you have 
a great idea, the method will follow.” 

ALLEN SPITZER 

Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


The Hidden Persuaders. By Vance Packard. New York: David 
McKay Company, 1957. Pp. viiit+275. $4.00. 
The growing appearance of an age of motive analysis and 
motive manipulation evidences a new vista of research for social 
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psychologists. Writing primarily for the layman, Packard has 
presented a light treatment of the success of motivational re- 
search, which has evolved into a multi-million dollar industry. 
Social scientists of every kind, but particularly sociologists and 
psychologists, have found a new field of endeavor for which they 
are hiring out themselves as consultants and quasi-merchan- 
disers. 

Essentially, motivational research is mass “psychoanalysis” 
probing the unconscious of the public in search of the hidden 
motives for which people make one selection rather than another, 
particularly in their role as consumers. The ultimate intent is 
to appeal directly to these hidden motives by disguised techniques 
of mass media presentations. 

Widespread acceptance of this depth approach in the field of 
advertising has netted its adoption in more personal areas of 
human behavior such as the political sphere where motive appeal 
has somersaulted into attempted motive manipulation. 

Packard has spread sociological data throughout his work in 
a very liberal fashion, relying in good measure on some of the 
more prominent individuals in the field, such as Whyte, Warner, 
Riesman, Stouffer, and Pareto. Of particular interest in this 
phenomenon is the role of social class and social caste. 

While some of the findings of motivational research may be 
rejected with a claim that they appear to be modern presenta- 
tions of certain of Freud’s original contributions, the greater 
part of the data is substantiated by current findings. In retro- 
spect to his analysis, Packard raises the very question of validity, 
pursued by another more significant issue relative to the morality 
of this type of research and its application. Interesting allied 
reading for courses in social psychology. 

GORDON J. DIRENZO 
College of Saint Rose, Albany, N. Y. 


The Population Ahead. Edited by Roy G. Francis. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1958. Pp. v+160. $3.75. 
The Second Symposium on Population Problems, held at the 

University of Minnesota in 1957, brought together such special- 

ists as Pascal K. Whelpton of the Scripps Foundation, Frederick 

Osborn of the Population Council, Ancel Keys of Minnesota Uni- 

versity’s Physiological Hygiene Laboratory, Jan O. M. Broeck, 

Professor of Geography at the University of Minnesota, Robert 

F. Spencer of Minnesota’s Anthropology Department, Karl Sax 

of Harvard’s Biology Department, Edward S. Deevey of Yale’s 

Osborn Zoological Laboratory, and Arnold C. Harberger of the 

University of Chicago’s Economics Department. 

The Population Ahead presents the papers delivered by this 
interdisciplinary team of specialists during the symposium, as 
well as the comments of the five discussants — Warren Thomp- 
son, Philip Raup, Sheldon Reed, Alex Weingrod, and Dwight 
Minnich. Discussions during the symposium centered about the 
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concept of an “optimum” population. In response to the fre- 
quently posed question, “Optimum for what?” the editor, Roy 
G. Francis, states in his foreword that “the former absorbing 
preoccupation with mere numbers has changed to a more search- 
ing and more tolerant inquiry as to the qualities that will prove 
desirable in the number we breed, both on the physiological and 
on the cultural side” (p. vi). 

Whelpton points out that the average annual rate of popula- 
tion growth in the United States during the last ten years has 
been 1.5 per cent, well below the rate of 1.7 per cent for the pre- 
ceding 30 years and barely half the rate which prevailed rather 
consistently from 1700 to 1860. Keys predicts an optimistic 
future, nutritionwise, for the world’s population through chemi- 
eal technology and microbiology. Osborn uses some obscure 
terminology when he remarks that “we should provide ‘psy- 
chological pressures’ in the environment which would tend to 
result in ‘responsible’ parents having a larger proportionate 
share of the children born each year” (p. 49). 

Kar] Sax appears to espouse the rather dangerous assump- 
tion that poverty is usually associated with poor genes when he 
states: “If poverty and ignorance are associated with defective 
heredity, [our] differential birth rates could result in a race of 
mental and physical defectives” (p. 89). Several other state- 
ments by Sax need clarification; as they stand, the reader de- 
rives the impression that Sax favors compulsory sterilization 
and disfavors rigid adherence to the absolute moral law. 

Spencer maintains somewhat validly, though somewhat in 
error, that “it is nonsense . . . to speak of a desire for offspring 
as common to all societies, or r of a quasi-instinctive ‘mother-love’ 
in the human being” (p. 105). 

Harberger contends that lack of rapid economic progress in 
the underdeveloped areas of the world is due principally to pov- 
erty and to a lack of facility in adopting new methods of pro- 
duction rather than to the pressure of population on land re- 
sources. He advocates further liberalization of trade restrictions 
as well as technical assistance by the developed countries. The 
borrowing country is frequently handicapped, however, by the 
fact that these technical devices have been designed for econo- 
mies where capital is cheap and labor expensive — the antithesis 
of the situation prevailing in underdeveloped countries. 

As a book of readings, The Population Ahead will be of in- 
terest to those concerned with the area of population, despite the 
fact that it offers very few new ideas on the subject. 

MARY JO HUTH 
Saint Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. 


The Population of Central America (Including Mexico), 1950- 
1980. By Population Division, Dept of Social Affairs. New 
York: United Nations, 1954. Pp. 84. $0.70. 
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The Population of South America, 1950-1980 By Population Di- 
vision, Dept of Social Affairs. New York: United Nations, 
1955. Pp. v+139. $1.25. 

Long and short range planning for economic, educational, 
public health and innumerable other public and private activities 
requires the best possible population projections. The Popula- 
tion Commission of the United Nations requested the Secretary- 
General to undertake work on such projections “paying special 
attention to underdeveloped countries” whenever a sufficient 
basis for them existed. These reports reflect the application of 
the best available techniques by superbly qualified personnel to 
two of the most rapidly growing areas of the world. Fr. Wil- 
liam Gibbons, S.J., recently published data (Maryknoll Press) 
showing the appalling lack of clergy and religious personnel in 
Latin America and the United Nations studies here suggest that 
Catholicism will soon be in even greater peril as this population 
“explodes.” 

The first study above notes that Central America almost 
doubled in the period 1920-50 and will most probably more than 
double again in the next thirty years. The South America pat- 
tern is quite similar, yet it has notable exceptions. From a 
1920 total of 60.3 millions to a 1950 figure of 110.5, the 1980 
projection (on medium assumptions) surpasses 222.9 millions. 
Tropical South America evinces a better chance of approximat- 
ing the “high assumptions” figure of 239 millions than the coun- 
tries in the temperate zone. 

Growth and distribution patterns also suggest the impending 
radical change in the international, economic, and cultural im- 
portance of this area. Brazil is emerging as a veritable giant 
with 100 million in the foreseeable future (only four nations in 
the world exceed this figure at the present time). Migration 
may well become a major factor in the future growth of South 
America and such influences are well delineated by using Argen- 
tina and Venezuela as prime illustrations. 

All scientists recognize that the unknown authors of these 
reports were working with materials which are very difficult to 
handle with refined methods. Their work is most admirable. 
Three basic questions, however, may be raised about the meth- 
odology: 1) the mortality experience of mostly northern Euro- 
pean countries is used to construct “more realistic” life tables 
and make estimates of the decline of Latin American mortality 
(Italy and more particularly Spain may have given more com- 
parable and culturally valid experience) ; 2) the projection of 
three age-specific fertility curves (high, medium, and low) 
depended on the construction of a “standardized birth rate” 
which is based on observations from a great variety of unnamed 
countries and does not adequately fit one of the two examples 
used; 3) no attempt is made to explain the wide variations of 
growth patterns among the various Latin American countries, 
information which might have served to refine the mathematical 
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projections. No doubt these questions were considered by the 
authors and valid explanations can be made, but the serious 
sociologist who wishes to break out of his provincial American 
focus could have profited by some further detail. Nonetheless, 
these studies can be highly recommended for all who are interested 
in the present and future changes in Latin America. 
DONALD N. BARRETT 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Population in Its Human Aspects. By Harold A. Phelps and 
David Henderson. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1958. Pp. xvit+512. $6.00. 

A significant number of the recent textbooks on Population 
have been, to say the least, more than adequate. However, this 
volume represents an exceptionally well done piece of work. No 
axes are ground, no pet theories are propounded, and the posi- 
tion of the Church on population is not subject to biased criti- 
cism. 

One of the features of the book is its objectivity. The authors 
carefully skirt or side-step “controversial points” when evidence 
for a definite stand is lacking. 

Chapter 20, “Demographers,” is as concise a summary of the 
historical development of demography and description of theories 
of demographers as this reviewer has seen. Consequently, this 
volume is an excellent survey of demography and may well be 
read by the experienced demographer to refresh his memory 
and wipe away the cob-webs of extreme specialization. 

Furthermore, it is well suited as a text. However, its use- 
fulness to the beginning student of population problems could 
have been enhanced by the presentation of definitions of basic 
terms used, and by periodic illustrations of methods and tech- 
niques employed to secure demographic data. This could have 
been accomplished in the Appendix. 

This, of course, is a comparatively minor point. Because of 
the well constructed nature of the book, the authors are urged 
to revise their data and tables as soon as the 1960 census results 
are available. If they do this they may rest assured that their 
book will be in the first division on the sales chart of books in 
demography. 

CLEMENT 8S. MIHANOVICH 

Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


Isolation and Security. By Alexander DeConde et al. Durham, 
N. C.: Duke University Press, 1957. Pp. xi+204. $4.50. 
With our attention currently fixed on the struggle between 

the Free World and the Communist bloc, the passions aroused 

almost two decades ago over the controversy between “‘isolation- 
ism” and “intervention” have largely disappeared. It is, there- 
fore, timely that this problem should be given careful considera- 
tion by the scholar, now that it has ceased to be current political 
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issue. The seven essays comprising the present work bring to- 
gether the analysis of political scientist, historian, and econo- 
mist. While by no means exhaustive, these essays — which 
might have been more aptly titled Jsolationism vs. Collective Se- 
— — strike out into areas which have been largely uncharted 
to date. 

Two of the essays are of exceptional value. Alexander De- 
Conde’s “On Twentieth Century Isolationism” skillfully traces 
the historical, ethnic, and cultural causes of the isolationist ap- 
proach to our foreign policy problems of the pre-war period. 
Anglophobia and widespread suspicion of the “balance-of- 
power,” as practiced by European states in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as well as the unique character of America’s historical 
and geographical development, are shown by DeConde to be 
major factors. 

A second essay of outstanding worth is Kenneth W. Thomp- 
son’s “Isolationism and Collective Security: The Uses and Limits 
of Two Theories of International Relations.” Thompson finds 
both approaches wanting as theoretical bases for comprehending 
foreign relations, as well as in their operational concepts. Both 
tend, he points out, to dismiss the uncertainties of international 
politics; to ignore the limited freedom of action of great and 
small powers alike; and to refuse to come to grips with the ebb 
and flow which occurs in the international arena. Thompson 
implies that a more empirical approach which draws upon both 
traditions offers the best opportunity of keeping the ship of state 
from running aground in foreign waters. 

DONALD E. SMITH 
Washington 25, D. C. 


The Idea of Colonialism. Edited by Robert Strausz-Hupé and 
Harry W. Hazard. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 
1958. Pp. 496. $5.00. 


Contributors to this symposium develop the thesis that the 
solution of colonialism today cannot be found in any simple 
formula consisting of an indiscriminate grant of self-determina- 
tion to all subject peoples irrespective of their competence to 
exercise the same. Although Hans Kohn’s standard of a rela- 
tive morality as the basis for appraising colonialism is unaccept- 
able (pp. 10-11), nevertheless, the thesis as developed in the 
volume offers an informed and objective analysis together with 
valid conclusions which if implemented could do much toward a 
just and realistic solution. 

The analysts examine the colonial areas of the world and the 
factors underlying the policies of the respective controlling 
powers as affected by the developments during World War II 
and the postwar period which explain in large measure the accel- 
erated movement for indepedence among the Asiatic and African 
colonials. Another satisfying section points up the significance 
of the recent policy of the United States toward its dependent 
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areas in terms of the international setting and the resultant 
implications. 

A real service is thus offered to the reader who wishes to 
gain a perspective of colonial attitudes and policies of the major 
powers in terms of the evolutionary development of these policies 
within the nations themselves and in terms of contrasts and com- 
parisons of these attitudes among the powers. The implications 
inherent in these policies and the resultant relationships affect- 
ing world peace and the realization of justice toward the colonial 
populations are indicated in the analyses. 

The writers take an estimate of the feasibility and desira- 
bility of realizing nationalist goals in the current rash of colonial 
revolts. A number of misconceptions and unwarranted assump- 
tions involved in the demands of agitators are examined in terms 
of human values and realizable goals. The authors spell out 
the sobering realities which complicate the attainment of self- 
determination today: the degree of orderly development required 
for self-rule, protection of minority rights among the colonials 
themselves, various facets of social justice, equitable access to 
natural resources and rights of transit, adequate size of popula- 
tion together with othe prerequisites for a modern state, the 
quality of membership in the UN as affected by newly created 
states, the significant comparison of just and impartial rule by 
a colonial power as contrasted with the possibility of the arbi- 
trary and inexperienced rule of unprepared colonials. 

Contributors interpret the steady advances furthered by the 
UN in terms of supervisory and investigative techniques in the 
trusteeship system as well as an estimate of the culmination of 
this trend. 

Russia is unmasked in her pious pose of championing sub- 
jected peoples against their “imperialist masters,” and the 
empirical proof given reveals who qualifies as the foremost ex- 
ploiter of subjected people. Her real purposes in promoting agi- 
tation in this area are exposed. Her mental sleight-of-hand ruse 
in associating Western capitalism as the exclusive genesis of 
colonialism explains the anti-Western attitude of Asian and 
African critics. 

Both the layman and the specialist will find this volume 


worthwhile. 
SISTER MARY Lots, C.H.M. 
Marycrest College, Davenport, Ia. 


Limited War. By Robert Endicott Osgood. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1957. Pp. xi+3815. $5.00. 

This “Challenge to American Strategy” might better be sub- 
titled “Clausewitz Today” despite the fact that recent develop- 
ments in rocket and missile war technology have already made 
it somewhat out of date. Osgood’s thesis is clearly and force- 
fully presented. He fears that foreign policy developments be- 
gun under the Truman administration and accelerated under the 
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Eisenhower administration threaten to force the nation into a 
corner where it may ultimately be faced with a choice between 
initiating a total nuclear war or passively accepting piecemeal 
communist aggressions. The book, then, is an argument for a 
greater flexibility in planning and policy that will allow for the 
capacity to wage wars that are “limited” in scope, in type of 
weapons employed, and — most crucial to his argument perhaps 
— in the objective sought. Extensive critical treatment is given 
to Kennan’s “containment” versus the Dulles “liberation” policies 
and to the Korean War as a significant test of the policy dilem- 
ma the author poses. 

However appealing the theory is (and, certainly, it is pref- 
erable to the alternative presented by the advocates of an all-out 
preventive war to “settle things once and for all”), this reviewer 
is troubled by the feeling that the whole idea is somehow tinged 
with an aura of academic unreality. The concept of “limited 
war” makes sense on paper, but the actuality may prove to be 
as illusory as “partial pregnancy.” Given the psychology of the 
human being, whether leader or follower, one might suggest that 
what Osgood says of war in the Middle East (“Certainly the 
West could not afford to restrict such a war in area, weapons, 
or targets at the risk of surrendering it to hostile control, if by 
lifting such self-imposed restrictions it might prevent hostile 
control”) could actually hold for most, if not all, areas of po- 
tential “limited war’ involvement. Step A leads easily to Step 
B, and then to C; and finally D — however unthinkable it 
may have been before the first step was taken — becomes just 
one more easy step, especially if the previous steps have involved 
sacrifices of human life and the involvement of emotional in- 
tangibles of “national honor.” 

Osgood writes in a world of abstract collectivities, shoving 
“powers” and “power blocs” here and there in a series of moves 
and countermoves, thus reducing war to something of an interna- 
tional chess game. In this impersonal and completely pragmatic 
approach, one loses all awareness of things like 3,000 victims 
of twenty minutes of conventional bombing resting in a com- 
mon grave, or of young men being taught to snarl and bark like 
vicious beasts so that they may become more efficient wielders 
of a bayonet. More pertinent, perhaps, one loses sight of the 
lingering effects these things produce in individuals — as in- 
dividuals, not as faceless units in a mass collectivity. Because 
of this, the whole discussion, important though it undoubtedly 
is, takes on a note of formal artificiality and sterility that re- 
duces it to the level of the irrelevant theological “disputations” 
so often associated with the decline of medieval scholasticism. 

GORDON C. ZAHN 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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The Seizure of Political Power. By Felix Gross. New York: 

Philosophical Library, 1958. Pp. xxvii+398. $6.00. 

The sociology of revolution attracted a great number of 
scholars, but the revolutionary seizure of power and the reaction 
to this seizure was not systematically analyzed. Professor Gross 
partially fills this gap. The analysis is based mostly on the study 
of the seizure of power in Russia, but there are also case studies 
of revolutions in Western Europe, Asia, Egypt, Latin America, 
and the countries behind the Iron Curtain. 

He distinguishes four main types of violent transfer of 
power: 1. Revolution from the bottom; 2. Revolution from the 
top; 3. A combined seizure; and 4. A palace revolution. Sociolo- 
gists, as well as students of history, social psychology, and politi- 
cal science will fine. a well of information in this book. For the 
sociologist the most interesting are the patterns of action. 

Part Four contains the sociology of the underground move- 
ment which is really a pioneering study and deserves special 
attention. Describing the strategy and the tactics of the under- 
ground movement, Dr. Gross frankly states that “The empirical, 
scientific and rigid theories fail somewhere in their analysis and 
explanation of the philosophical and psychological magnitude of 
the underground movements.... Decisions of a few weak men 
and women to undertake such an uneven struggle against the 
powerful forces of history in the name of humanitarianism, in 
times of its breakdown, required strong, almost religious values” 
(p. 359). 

It would be helpful if there were a chapter containing a 
summary of conclusions in every concise form. The whole work 
would also be more useful, especially as a reference book, if a 
subject index would be added and if the names, which appear in 
very interesting and rich footnotes, were included in the name 
index. 

CLEMENT JEDRZEJEWSKI 
St. Francis College, Brooklyn 31, N. Y. 


Economic Analysis and Policy in Underdeveloped Countries. By 
P. T. Bauer. Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press; Lon- 
don: Cambridge University Press, 1957. Pp. xiii+145. $3.00. 
The term “underdeveloped country” usually means not that 

it lacks population, but that its economic conditions must be im- 

proved to a noticeable extent before reaching the norms of more 

highly developed regions. Countries may be economically poor 
because the agricultural methods employed may be unscientific 
by today’s standards — production per acre or per animal may 
be low; the type of production may not be the most suited to the 
soil, or the needs of the population, or the demand of potential 
markets in other parts of the globe. The inhabitants of under- 
developed areas may lack capital for more productive develop- 
ment, technical ability, specialized education, perhaps the desire 
to change traditional ways of living; or their governments may 
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have an injudicious system of taxation or provide some other 
economic handicaps to economic advancement. Economists are 
interested in situations such as these for practical or theoretical 
reasons. Politicians are concerned with problems of future in- 
fluences in these areas: nations with little empire-building am- 
bition, members or potential members of the communist bloc, 
those favorable to the Western world or other parts of the globe, 
those anxious to make economic profit out of the developmental 
potentials. Sociologists center their interests largely in problems 
of population mobility and of social and cultural change. 

The author, an Englishman primarily experienced in the de- 
velopment of British Commonwealth economic policies in Africa 
and Asia, was invited to give three lectures at Duke University 
in 1956, which are reprinted here in essay form. His lectures 
are chiefly directed to economists and economic policy makers, 
and for this audience they make highly interesting reading. An 
annotated bibliography of twelve topics at the end contains four 
references on “Institutional Changes, Especially Changes in Land 
Tenure” (p. 136) of interest to some sociologists. 

Eva J. Ross 
Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 


TV and Our School Crisis. By Charles A. Siepmann. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Company, 1958. Pp. iii+198. $3.50. 


Ever increasing school enrollment points toward an impend- 
ing crisis: not enough high-quality teaching personnel will be 
available. One of the most promising means for achieving the 
ends of good education in spite of this shortage will be the use 
of TV. Siepmann’s book is an excellent summary of all pertinent 
facts and figures and of the most interesting information on 
educational TV in Great Britain, France, Canada, and the United 
States. It also brings the results of various surveys on actual 
achievements and on opinions and reactions by students, teach- 
ers, parents, and the public. 

Professor Siepmann says that the theme of his book far 
transcends its subject matter because it “is nothing less than 
the survival of our way of life... .’”’ One can raise sincere doubts 
as to whether degrees of quality and opportunity in formal edu- 
cation carry this extreme weight of life and death alternatives 
of a nation. Be that as it may, one can be pleased to see that 
Siepmann does not only plead for extended use of TV in our 
schools with practical arguments, but he also feels the need for a 
genuine educational philosophy which he develops mainly in the 
last chapter, called “Education beyond Crisis.” 

One of the fundamental questions with which everybody who 
studies TV will some time be confronted is that of the difference 
between the real presence of the teacher and his apparance 
through image. Siepmann gives careful attention to this prob- 
lem and informs us about student and teacher opinions. Un- 
fortunately, the imponderable aspect of the problem is not dis- 
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cussed, that is, the highly unique and personal experience of 
meeting a great personality. Precisely in our youth such en- 
counters can have the most powerful influence on us. Does the 
TV appearance replace real presence? 

As these ruminations indicate, Siepmann’s book is more than 
an excellent summary of the TV situation in the field of educa- 
tion. It sets the start to a process of thinking and re-thinking 
in which each of us ought to participate. 

RUDOLPH E. MorRRIS 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Values in Culture and Classroom. By N. Otto Dahlke. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1958. Pp. xvii+572. $6.00. 


One of the most challenging and yet elusive sources of man’s 
deliberations is the consideration of values. It is challenging 
since there exists a hierarchy of values either unknown or denied 
by too many members of society. It is elusive since values of a 
secondary nature are determined by many variables and conse- 
quently become relative to time, place, and position. This funda- 
mental consideration of values becomes even more provocative 
when it is focused on the classroom and culture. 

Professor Dahlke has presented a scholarly, concise, well 
documented account of the sociology of the school. The intelli- 
gently presented and well chosen diagrams help to round out 
the complex picture which the author so clearly paints. The 
student of educational sociology is presented with a list of 
selected references at the end of each chapter, which amounts 
to a veritable storehouse of information. 

The author’s attempt to be objective is always apparent. 
However, the present reviewer feels he could have exercised 
mor prudence in his choice of selected Readings in the section 
dealing with the Roman Catholic position in education. One of 
the references is Paul Blanshard’s American Freedom and Cath- 
olic Power, which cannot be justified since it adds neither insight 
nor facts to the Catholic position; on the contrary, it is biased 
and prejudiced and has no value in revealing Catholic attitudes 
on anything. Professor Dahlke was probably motivated by a 
desire for objectivity in presenting Blanshard as a reference; 
he includes in his list of references an objection to the Blanshard 
book. This reviewer questions only the wisdom of referencing a 
prejudiced text as a source. 

FRANCIS J. LODATO 
College of Mount Saint Vincent, New York 71, N. Y. 


Education in Society: Readings. By B. N. Meltzer, H. R. Doby 
and P. M. Smith. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1958. Pp. vii+498. $3.25. 

Only the first part of this book of readings is concerned with 
educational sociology so the major part in extent and in emphasis 
is on education in the widest possible sense. The readings are 
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well chosen and include diverse and dynamic viewpoints. Only 
occasionally can the bias of the editors in favor of J. Dewey be 
found. Even in this area there is no great build-up in favor of 
progressive schools. Conservative opinion is well presented by 
such men as Robert M. Hutchins and Bernard Iddings Bell, 
while Frederick L. Redefer and Frederic Ernst defend a sort of 
expiring progressivism. 

The quality of some of the selections may be gauged by com- 
paring two studies under culture and the school. Kluckhohn’s 
“American Culture” is a masterly analysis touching every phase 
of the question whereas “The All-American Child” by G. Gorer 
would lead the uninformed to believe that in all sections and in 
all grades of society one would find an urban Protestant Anglo- 
Saxon stereotype that doesn’t exist in some places at all. Proof 
for diversity is exhibited by the articles written by Mary 
McCarthy, Thorstein Veblen and Msgr. J. K. Ryan. 

This book should be widely read by those whose reading time 
prevnts complete coverage of such works as Hollinghead’s Class 
Siructure in Elmtown, Riesman’s The Lonely Crowd and B. I. 
Bell’s Crisis in Education. 

DoroTHY M. PARTON 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, N. Y. 


Concepts and Methods of Social Work. Edited by Walter A. Fried- 
lander. Contributors: Henry S. Maas; Gisela Konopka; 
Genevieve W. Carter. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1958. Pp. vit+308. $6.00. 


An awareness of the dynamics of a young, growing profes- 
sion will be one of the benefits conveyed to even the casual reader. 
The timeliness of the book’s topic will serve to whet the appetite 
of both practitioner and teacher in social work. 

As is set out in the preface, the book is intended to serve 
both the initiated and uninitiated. That it accomplishes this 
purpose in all areas covered is doubtful. This failure is due in 
part at least to the method of presentation. The subject matter 
is served up to the reader by an editor and three contributors. 
This results in some repetition and unevenness. It also hampers 
continuity in much the same way as classroom content becomes 
both repetitious and disjointed when shared by more than one 
teacher. 

The method of casework, group work, and community organi- 
zation are given considerably more extensive treatment than 
that accorded to the editor’s so-called “indirect techniques” or 
“enabling methods” of social welfare administration and social 
work research. Parts of the presentation on social casework 
certainly were intended for persons relatively unfamiliar with 
the field of social work. However, in the same chapter the much 
more technical delineation of casework concepts and principles 
will tend to confuse the same reader. It is in this chapter, per- 
haps more than in the others, that content veers from the most 
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simple to the very complex. It is here, too, that assumptions 
are frequently treated as concepts and sometimes as principles. 
The case presented is good, but the method of presentation 
makes for somewhat difficult reading. Role relationships are 
emphasized and well presented. In opposition to the idea that 
people are masters of their own fates the contributors of this 
chapter states that “Research on both normal human growth 
and development and on pathology, with their biological, psy- 
chological and social facets, has provided ample evidence that 
stressful situations are beyond the conscious control of the per- 
sons involved in them” (p. 17). No specific reference is made 
to such research, but the reader is left to cope with this state- 
ment smacking of determinism. 

The chapter on group work comes close to indicating how 
the principles and concepts of casework are related to this 
method. Unfortunately, this pervasiveness of principles is not 


clearly established. This chapter has evenness and the presenta- | 


tion is more nearly directed toward the person not long exposed | 


to social work. 

Thought-provoking observations are made by the contributor 
on community organization. These relate to the varying theories 
on this method. A case is made for the need and employment 
of skills outside those of social work. Flashes of the author’s de- 
fensiveness as this method relates to others in social work some- 
times appear. It is in this chapter that specific reference is 
made to “core elements” of social work method. In other parts 
of this chapter reference is had to generic elements that cut 
across all specializations in social work. 

The treatment of subject matter is fairly extensive and 
should, as the editor suggests, provide a basis for more detailed 
presentation and discussion by both practitioners and teachers. 

MATTHEW H. SCHOENBAUM 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Government and Social Welfare. By Wayne Vasey. New York: 

Henry Holt & Co., 1958. Pp. vi+506. $5.00. 

“Continuation of the present pattern of cooperative federal- 
ism in which the levels of government share in the support and 
development of social welfare is of paramount importance.” 
From such a positive approach the author describes: income 
maintenance programs, welfare and health services for children, 
vocational rehabilitation, mental health, correction. On this basis 


the role of each level of government in each program is analyzed. } 


with emphasis on the interrelatedness of federal-state-local pub- 
lic welfare agencies. The strengthening of the lower govern- 
mental units under the present cooperative federalism is very 
well brought out. The great variety in both organizational struc- 
ture and administration, the thereby caused complexities in co- 
ordination and co-operation are pointed out; major issues are 
objectively discussed and approaches to their solution indicated. 
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Worth noting are the brief references to the changing role of 
voluntary welfare agencies in their relationships to public pro- 
grams. Another asset of this book is the use of non-professional 
language even though it has the drawback of less precise state- 
ments of concepts, principles, and issues as might seem desirable. 

This publication is a welcome contribution to the increasing 
number of textbooks in social welfare providing a comprehensive 
view of up-to-now rather scattered and not easily accessible ma- 
terial and a basis for further study of the most important seg- 
ment of social welfare. 


; ; ; ' KATHARINE RADKE 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 8, Mo. 


Case Histories in Community Organization. By Murray G. Ross. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958. Pp. ix+259. $3.50. 


Experience joins idealism to produce these case histories 
which are presented primarily as discussion pieces. Realism de- 
manded that the first chapter be devoted to the theory of com- 
munity crganization. This serves to summarize and advance as 
a basis for discussion the fundamental ideas in the author’s pre- 
-_ book entitled Community Organization: Theory and Prin- 
ciples. 

The community worker is successively portrayed as dealing 
with individuals, groups, and the community as a whole. Al- 
though some of the cases concern Canadian communities, the 
principles, methods and solutions offered are by no means pro- 
vincial. The author’s wide experience in teaching and practice 
enables him to “create” cases or to extensively modify actual 
histories in order to demonstrate principles in action. Almost 
every point made in Chapter One is amply illustrated in one or 
another of the twenty-one episodes, as the author is tempted to 
call these histories, some of which are rather brief. They are 
marked by keen characterizations of typical citizens, social 
workers, and community situations. Occasionally the author 
rises to what may be considered inspiration, especially in pre- 
senting his basic principles. Three examples may be cited: his 
concept of the goal of community organization (pp. 12-15), of 
the basis of social work (pp. 16-17), and of “the plight of mass 
man” (p. 17). 

Teachers and students in courses on Community Organization 
should find this little work invaluable. Especially excellent are 
the diagrams in the first chapter which carry the reader for- 
ward from an examination of the reform approach, through 
that of a planning orientation, to that of a social work process 
in the handling of problems of community organizations. Dis- 
cussion of the relative value of these three approaches could 
generate heat as well as light. 

This contribution of Professor Ross cannot be ignored. It is 
likely that his concepts will become and remain discussion topics 
in Schools of Social Work and at staff conferences of Welfare 
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Agencies — to the advantage of both. 
BROTHER D. AUGUSTINE (MCCAFFREY) 
La Salle College, Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


Community Welfare Organization: Principles and Practice. By 
Arthur Dunham. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1958. 
Pp. xiii+480. $5.75. 

“We shall be concerned mainly with those aspects of com- 
munity organization which are distinctive from other processes 
of social work.” Precise definitions of terms and clear state- 
ments of concepts throughout are an outstanding feature of this 
publication. Methodical presentation of the multi-aspects of this 
social work area, the excellent differentiations and classifications 
of functions, of activities, of methods as well as of positions 
bring out the specific characteristics of this process. Further- 


~ 


more, the author makes it come alive through to-the-point illustra- | 
tions. Additional clarification is achieved by pointing up the | 


many areas and functions in social welfare in which community 
organization has a secondary and yet essential role to play. 
Part III dealing with “Practice” should prove most useful to 


community organization workers in whichever position through | 


its many excellent suggestions, outlines, descriptions of tech- 
niques. Worthwhile mentioning especially is the chapter on 
records. Excellent questions and most carefully selected refer- 
ences at the end of each chapter lead to intensification of knowl- 
edge and understanding. The eminently fair evaluation of prac- 
tices, trends, and issues in community organization as well as 
the set of values which is given in “Guiding Principles” deserve 
most serious consideration. 

The wide range of knowledge across the total field, from 
neighborhood to international, from earliest beginnings to pres- 
ent community organization, and its masterly presentation, 
bringing out the “unity in diversity,” make this book another 
“bench-mark” not only in the history of community organization 
but also in that of social work. 

This book is a must for both social workers and citizen- 
participants in community organization. 

KATHARINE RADKE 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 8, Mo. 


The Philosophy of Law in Historical Perspective. By Carl} 


Joachim Friedrich. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1958. Pp. x+253. $4.75. 
What a profound and comprehensive survey of philosophical 
thought on the nature and reality of law! The author’s encyclo 
pedic knowledge, his humanistic background, his legal scholar- 


ship, the vitality of his personal conviction, and — last but not} 


least — the clarity and graciousness of his style guide the reader 


in less than 190 pages through the historical development of} 


law from the Old Testament on through Greece, Rome, the Mid- 
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dle Ages, the English tradition, the Age of Reason and En- 
lightenment, the ideas of Hegel and Marx to modern Liberalism, 
Relativism, Formalism. This part of the book ends with a chap- 
ter that points to a “revival of natural law” and which thus is 
the purposeful transition to the short second part dedicated to 
a brief summary of the author’s own system of legal philosophy 
(condensed in less than 40 pages). The rich footnote material 
permits the reader to find his way to the respective primary and 
secondary sources. There is no better introduction for a non- 
— into the universe of normative and legal thinking than this 
book! 

And therefore it may be recommended to sociologists who 
cannot fully grasp the problems around social organization and 
institutionalization, around norms and value systems without an 
understanding of the different streams of thought on order, 
justice, authority, and equality. The book is also a challenge 
to us sociologists inasmuch as it invites us to supplement the 
approach of the legal philosopher with the respective sociological 
background. Such a “commentary” to Friedrich’s book would 
turn into a weighty contribution to the sociology of knowledge. 
The author himself comes closest to sociological thinking at a 
point (pp. 219-220) where he answers the question about the 
nature of the Constitution as the basic law and framework for 
all policy. Likewise his distinction between mass man and com- 
mon man (p. 197) deserves our particular attention. 

The reader of the ACSR will certainly draw satisfaction from 
the fact that Friedrich is a firm believer in natural law (although 
his reference points differ from scholastic tradition) : justice is 
for him an objective reality, transpersonal and not subjective, 
which however must also be understood as a changing reality. 
He thus not only strives toward a solid foundation for democracy 
and equality (the common in man) but he also helps to revive 
the sense of the need for a doctrine of natural law: “the need 
for a standard of justice by which to evaluate the postive law, a 
standard firm and yet one subject to the criticism which de- 
stroyed the older natural-law doctrines.” 

RUDOLPH FE. Morris 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Cities and Society. Edited by Paul K. Hatt and Albert J. Reiss, 
Jr. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1957. Pp. 852. $7.50. 


Throughout modern society it is the city which is determin- 
ing patterns of modern life and which exerts an enormous in- 
fluence not only on society at large but especially on the individ- 
uals living in it. The rise of our big metropolitan centers has 
undoubtedly brought about such significant changes in the social 
patterns of man that the term “modern society” is almost the 
equivalent of “urban society.” It is not surprising, then, that 
social scientists show a particular interest in the importance of 
our modern cities. 
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Cities and Society presents a comprehensive collection of 
sixty-two of the most important contributions made in the field 
of urban studies. An understanding of our modern city requires 
a knowledge of the processes of growth and change which, in 
turn, involve deliberate human efforts to alter city structures and 
organizations and to stabilize them. The city is not simply a 
community context within which certain social phenomena are 
investigated; specific generic urban variables have to be con- 
sidered. The collections in the present volume deal, in particular, 
with these typical urban aspects. 

The topics and problems discussed in the different chapters 
are many and varied. To mention only a few: Growth of urban 
areas, extent of urbanization and population redistribution, demo- 
graphic structures, the urban dweller, neighborhood and child 
conduct, crime in the city, and so forth. The discussions are not 
limited merely to the oretical aspects. A wealth of vital statistics 
and factual data is offered. There might, however, be some ob- 
jection as to the emphasis given various subjects. For instance, 
no mention is made of the great influence a modern Catholic 
parish community has to offer to the modern city’s way of life. 
There might also be disagreement on the use of certain concepts 
as, for instance, moral integration, which is explained only in 
the Durkheimian sense as ‘“‘social cohesion.” 

Aside from this, however, Cities and Society can be com- 
mended as a comprehensive introduction to the sociology of 
the city. 

SISTER MECHRAUD, S.SP.S. 
Holy Ghost College, Manila, Philippines 


Racial and Cultural Minorities: An Analysis of Prejudice and 
Discrimination. By George Eaton Simpson and J. Milton 
Yinger. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958. (Revised 
Edition). Pp. vii+881. $7.50. 

Traveling in much the same orbit as in the first edition the 
authors divide their presentation of minority group problems 
and their relation to human problems in general into three sec- 
tions. Subjects treated in Section I include a typology of ma- 
jority-minority relations, race, personality and prejudice, culture 
and prejudice, effects of prejudice on majority-minority groups, 
and studies in anti-Semitism. In Section II the preceding theories 
and principles are related to the role of minorities in the eco- 
nomic, political, legal, religious, educational, familial, and artistic 
life of our country. In Section III, the authors discuss ways of 
reducing prejudice and discrimination. 

Few books on minority groups can surpass this one in terms 
of its genuinely sociological approach. It is well documented and 
well organized. As in the first edition, although other minorities 
are also included, the Negro is given the most extensive treat- 
ment. The integration issue is discussed, and a fairly objective 


analysis results from the use of data from both the North and 
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South. The authors of this revised edition continue to maintain 
that the Negro is unduly influenced by communism, despite much 
evidence to the contrary (p. 281). Simpson and Yinger also 
seem to accept too uncritically Herskovits’ theory on the pres- 
ence of African survivals in Negro culture (pp. 692-693). 

The length of this book may militate against its being widely 
used for a semester’s course in minority groups. The two ap- 
pendices, a 34-page bibliography on minority groups and a de- 
scription of the size of minority groups in the U. S. and else- 
where, are both excellent. 


ROBERT H. AMUNDSON 
Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Colo. 


Rehabilitation, A Community Challenge. By W. Scott Allan. 

New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1958. Pp. xvi+247. $5.75. 

In this comprehensive and detailed study of the problem of 
rehabilitation, the author stresses the need for trained rehabilita- 
tion personnel. This book might well serve as a basic text for 
those interested in studying for this field. At the same time 
Mr. Allan’s presentation is clear and simple enough for the aver- 
age layman to gain knowledge of the problems of rehabilitation 
and the many elements that they involve. It is important, in the 
mind of the author, that the community as a whole be made 
aware of rehabilitation needs so that everyone may work to- 
gether as, “a coordinated and integrated whole,” to surmount 
the problems of adjusting the handicapped. 

In many ways the philosophy that Mr. Allan promulgates is 
the philosophy of the true student of guidance, the only differ- 
ence being that one might consider rehabilitation a branch of 
guidance. Guidance involves the adjustment of any individual 
whereas rehabilitation involves the handicapped, whether it be 
physically, mentally, or spiritually. In his first chapter the author 
defines rehabilitation as ““Making a person aware of his potential 
and then providing him with the means of attaining that po- 
tential.” In order to do this, one separate agency such as a 
hospital or one separate field such as medicine is not sufficient. 
All branches in the community — business, medicine, guidance, 
and so on — must become involved in order to accomplish proper 
rehabilitation. For instance, a hospital and its doctors may be 
able to put a disabled man on his feet, but this does not mean 
that he will be equipped to take his place in society, to earn a 
living, to do something that will reestablish his self esteem and 
make him feel needed and important again. This involves more 
than medicine or artificial limbs; it involves every branch of the 
community setting. 

Mr. Allan’s book is extremely idealistic. Its ends may be 
slow and difficult to achieve, but it is well worthwhile reading. 

HELEN F. CRABTREE 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
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Cultural Anthropology. The Science of Custom. By Felix M. 
Keesing. New York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1958. Pp. 
vii+477. $6.00. 

Of the many formats for writing a textbook, Prof. Keesing 
of Stanford University has adopted the “Problem” approach. 
Organized under seventeen headings, a series of eighty-four 
problems in Cultural Anthropology is presented with critical 
analysis and discussion. Question and answer sequences are 
somewhat haphazardly introduced in the body of the text, while 
exercises, illustrations, and significant annotated bibliographies 
are added to aid the student. According to his own statement 
in the Foreword, he has “a nonspecialist audience” in mind but 
has avoided “talking down to them.” 

This “problem method” of textbook writing exposes the 
author to two great difficulties. First of all, there is the danger 
of overlapping. And secondly, the wide ramifications of even 
precisely defined problem are so great that Keesing is compelled 
frequently (sometimes three or four times on a page) to indicate 
parenthetically that other aspects of the problem under discus- 
sion are treated elsewhere in the book. It is true that this dif- 
ficulty presents itself in almost any scientific text but Keesing’s 
method demands so many cross-references as to make reading 
his book a laborious undertaking. 

In Problem 30 (The Relation of Culture to the Individual) 
there is an excellent summary on the American National Char- 
acter as proposed by Mead, Bateson, Gorer, Kluckhohn, Warner, 
Hsu, and Spindler. In Problem 32 (The Rapprochement of Phi- 
losophy and Anthropology) he seems to favor ethical relativism 
but ends by severely criticizing and forthrightly rejecting cul- 
tural determinism. We could all heartily agree with him in his 
clearcut summary of this important issue: “Training in a cul- 
ture in some respects puts limits upon the individual. But it 





also has a vast range of permissiveness for the individual in | 
the form of alternative choices in behavior, and of scope for | 


” 


personal activity.” Anthropology, he goes on to say, does indeed 
emphasize the “modal, the normative, the patterned in behavior,” 
but “its starting point must always be the varying individual,” 
showing the “interplay not only of genetic, habitat, cultural and 
social determinants,” but also the “personal variation in precep- 
tion and decision.” A five-page Glossary, an up-to-date Refer- 
ence Bibliography, and a somewhat incomplete Index are in- 
cluded in the book. 
SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V.D. 

Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Building Your Marriage. By Rex A. Skidmore and Anthon S$. 
Cannon. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958. Pp. xiv+ 
701. $6.00. 

“Morality means conformity to social norms” (p. 327). Skid- 
more and Cannon, in their revised edition of Building Your Mar- 
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riage, select their facts, formulate their hypotheses, and deliver 
their dictums on the basis of social norms which conform for 
the most part to Christian norms. It is clear that an entirely 
different text could have been constructed on this relativistic 
premise. As the book stands, however, there is much in it of 
interest and assistance to young people. 

The generally positive approach of the text is indicated by 
a number of the chapter titles, e.g., “Parents and Relatives as 
Resources,” “Making Money a Useful Servant,” “Using Con- 
flicts for Higher Harmony,” “Growing Old Gracefully.” The 
Catholic position with regard to mixed marriage and the use of 
contraception is fairly stated, except for the unqalified statement 
=) the Church has “condoned” the use of the “safe period” (p. 
206). 

Anecdotes are continuous with the text and, although they 
are numerous, they often lose much of their effectiveness be- 
cause of loose integration with the subject matter. The impor- 
tance of emotional and social maturity as a prerequisite for suc- 
cessful marriage is stressed throughout, but this could be as 
relative a concept as their “morality.” The coverage of recent 
research is adequate but far from complete. Many of the data 
are drawn from studies conducted at the University of Utah 
by the authors during 1949-1950. 

The book is far more satisfactory in content than in format. 
The exclusive use of cartoons as illustrations, and the large 
print, seem hardly suitable for college students. The questions 
at the end of each chapter are seldom provocative, and the sug- 
gested activities and topics for reports are usually more enter- 
taining than penetrating. It would probably serve more usefully 
as a guide or manual than as a text. 

SISTER MARY WILLIAM, I.H.M. 
Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles 28, Cal. 


The Sociology of American Life: An Introductory Analysis. By 
Harold Hoffsommer. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1958. Pp. xi+628. $7.50. 

The latest text in the Prentice-Hall Sociology Series serves 
three purposes. It introduces the student to the science of sociol- 
ogy, gives him a perspective of American life and presents reading 
selections as a stimulus to further study. The presentation is 
descriptive, in that it attempts to give a picture of American life, 
and analytical, in that it uses the tools and concepts of the so- 
ciologist. Each chapter concludes with a summary paragraph, 
five or six projects, and a brief bibliography. 

Beginning with sections on immigration to this country, mi- 
grations within the country, and a population analysis, the book 
proceeds to examine the nature of a group, group relationships, 
and both social and spatial mobility as a key to understanding 
our society. Institutions, which have been called the “lengthened 
shadows” of groups, are next considered, with special reference 
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to American family, religious, educational, economic, and politi- 
cal institutions. A final section deals with social interaction, per- 
sonality and cultural change. 

Such compartmentalized treatment makes it difficult to con- 
vey a fruitful impression of the broad continental dynamism of 
American life, the increasing contradictions between our ideals 
and practices, the widespread public apathy with respect to 
major domestic and international issues, the growing sense of 
drift, failure, frustration, and insecurity, the blight of material- 
ism, the crushing weight of our national defense program, our 
global economic and military commitments, and our brawling 
competition with Soviet Russia for world leadership. 

An entire chapter is quite properly devoted to the relatively 
new phenomenon of suburbia which incarnates today’s dream of 
“a happy family in technicolor, slacks and Hawaiian shirts hav- 
ing a barbecue feast on the terrace, all smiling as in the latest | 
ads.” But the same consideration is not extended to the race | 
problem, alcoholism, automation, crime, recreation, art, and 
outer space developments. 

In short, Dr. Hoffsommer of the University of Maryland } 
offers a stimulating view of the American scene, with the limita- | 
tions inherent in such a vast and complex undertaking. 

JOHN J. O’CONNOR 
Georgetown University, Washington 7, D. C. 


Sociology. By George A. Lundberg, Clarence C. Schrag and Otto 
N. Larsen. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958. Pp. 
xxii+785. $6.50. 

Teachers of introductory courses will be interested in the many } 
worthwhile and to some extent novel features of this revised text. 
There is a healthy emphasis on the scientific approach and 

at the same time an unusual consideration of values and the im- 

portant role they play in human activity. The book is lively and 





~ 





up-to-date. It is heavily weighted with non-sociological material | 
but very useful for the student who is able to take but one course | 
in the social sciences. The scope, in the opinion of this reviewer, | 
is too great to be covered with any amount of thoroughness even | 
in a two-semester course. The organization is such, however, | 
that sections could be omitted without sacrificing the structure 
of the whole. 

The approach of the authors is decidedly secular, and there | 
are many viewpoints with which we would not agree, e.g., be- 
fore socialization a child “is not essentially different from the 
subhuman animal” (p. 223). There is an attempt made to give} 
all viewpoints, including the Catholic, on current social issues.| 

The outlines that precede each chapter, the numbered para-| 
graphs with cross refernces and bibliographies at the end of] 
each chapter — all are excellent aids to both teacher and student. 

MARGARET M. BEDARD 

College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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American Catholic Dilemma: An Inquiry into the Intellectual 
Life. By Thomas F. O’Dea. New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1958. Pp. xv+173. $3.00. 

Professor Thomas F. O’Dea’s contribution to the current 
controversy about the social structure of American Catholics, 
the presence or absence of Catholic intellectuals, and likewise 
Catholic anti-intellectuals, will certainly arouse heat, even hope- 
fully, light. While he offers no new empirical data as such, his 
organization of present materials on the subject, his analysis 
of them, and his provocative probings merit serious considera- 
tion. Perhaps no one has ever better expressed the anguish of 
the intellectual and his function within his society. 

The manifest and latent culture of Catholicism is explored, 
Catholic defensiveness is examined as well as clerical-lay rela- 
tionships and vertical mobility. In fact, this discussion is not 
purely intra-Catholic, but moves out into the broader Christian 
world as the author would have American Catholics do. Dr. 
0’Dea summarizes the difficulties which have brought about the 
present inferior position of Catholics under six heads: lack of a 
Catholic intellectual heritage and lower class origins, lack of 
scholarly motivation associated with lower class status, inferior 
economic position, problems of assimilation resulting from mass 
immigration, defensiveness and prejudice, hostility and discrim- 
ination. 

Author O’Dea has written with courage, unusual insight, 
scholarly discriminations, and above all in a positive fashion. 
Ironically enough, this publication itself makes its thesis just a 
trifle less true. Many more are required at this level to make 
the thesis completely untrue. 

JOHN J. KANE 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Origines et Formation du Catholicisme Social en Belgigue (1842- 
1909). By Rudolph Rezsoehazy. Louvain: Publications Uni- 
versitaires de Louvain, 1958. Pp. xxxiv+432. Fr. 240. 


Any student of social affairs is aware of the exceptional sig- 


_ nificance of Belgium. Its pivotal role in the movement for Euro- 
| pean integration and the Nouvelles Equipes Internationales is 


not a matter of chance. Living on the cross-roads of English, 
French, and German intellectual radiations, expansive tenden- 


» cies, and power actions, and communicating by two national 
' vernaculars, Belgian society was readily absorbed and well in- 


tegrated, and thus reflected the most diversified European cul- 


_ tural tendencies. Its Europe-consciousness has become that of 
.| apars pro toto. The more so in its Catholic life; in terms of the 
' proportion of practicing Catholics to the total population, Bel- 


gium is still the most Catholic country of Europe. One cannot 
overestimate the catalytic significance of the recurrent meetings 
of Continental Catholic leaders of ideas and movements at the 
country’s spiritual and intellectual centers — at Malines, at 
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Liege, and at various conferences at the University of Louvain | h 
— in the dynamic adjustment of Catholic social policies to the} aj 
novel situations brought forth by expansive industrialism. Even| 0 
greater have been their contributions to the formulation of a| 0 
score and more of ecclesiastical authoritative statements and | 

their interpretations. ) ti 

The book bears in its title the term “Social Catholicism,” a| 
term well established among French-speaking people which) s 
means organized efforts, inspired and guided by the Catholic! p 
belief-system and related moral and ethical rules of conduct, 
tending to emancipate workingmen in all fields of human activity! 01 
through the promotion of a kind of social system supposedly| 01 
conducive to the optional unfolding of all human potentialities! pr 
(p. 405). The author is highly qualified to deal with this matter, hi 
A doctor and permanent social researcher of Louvain, a par-| 
ticipant observer in Christian Welfare Work, Rezsoehazy is} a! 
editor of the International Cooperative Review, and author of! Pp! 
another recent book on the Christian mutual-help-organizational |p: 
movement in Belgium. 

This volume is a strictly scientific work. The author well) 
documents his thesis that social Catholicism is a form of Catholic | 
Belgians’ response to an evolving social situation brought forth) L 
by progressive industrialization and expansive liberalism. It 
expressed itself mainly in the following forms: political party, 
trade union, cooperative societies, and voluntary association of! of 
workers for mutual help. He discerns four phases: the era of! f, 
Catholic Socialism (shaped more by Fourier than Saint Simon;| ¢a 
1842-1848) ; the age of paternalism and a congenial brand of! ty 
corporativism (between 1848 and 1871); and the third and the} le 
fourth phases, that of the heroic, formative age (until 1903) and 
that of the coming of age of Christian democracy. ar 

The systematic theoretical and inspirational analysis is quite! vi 
original and highly instructive. The themes developed are as! 4! 
follows: the role conflicts of ecclesiastical authorities; the shift | be 
ing conception and limits of clericalism; variations of the mean-| be 
ing of Christian democracy and the background of the encyclical! gc 
Graves de Communi (1901) ; social correlates of the Christian) 16 
democratic movement’s ascendency ; early mis-conception of cor-| ti 
porativists and the causes and forms of struggle between cor-| of 
porativists and partisans of exclusive unionism; and the inter-| th 
dependence between the expansion of Marxist socialism and) ™ 
Christian social reformism. he 

This reviewer has but minor objections. He missed the elab} la 
oration of the relevance of Cardinal Mercier’s scientific accom-| lit 
plishments to Belgian Catholic social thought and related po} lu 
litical behavior. . 

Again, it is difficult to understand why Rezsoehazy registers) lic 
without any critical comment such unwarranted conclusions of, ha 
of “social Catholics” as: political events are determined by “ex-| fu 
trapolitical factors;” “ en 





juridical forms” and “social theories’| 


i 
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have but a “pure symbolic nature.” Sociologists would have 
appreciated a critical note stressing the antiquated quality of 
one-sided causality in situational analysis and the heuristic value 
of the concept of functional interdependence. 

Finally, American readers especially will miss complete na- 
tional election returns, as well as statistics on the labor force and 
socialist trade union membership. Achievements of Catholic 
social forces, for meta-sociological purposes, cannot fully be ap- 
preciated without an adequate quantitative frame of reference. 

This is definitively not a culture case study, since it is neither 
oriented to a scientific hypothesis nor to an identified sociological 
or cultural anthropological theory. Devoid of moralization and 
political value judgments, this is clearly a monograph in social 
history, produced with highly commendable scholarship. 

This book ranks with the best (e.g., with those of G. Goyau 
and W. Gurian), and is among the very few scientific and com- 
prehensive treatments of Catholic social reform strivings in a 
particular society. 

BELA KOvRIG 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


La Ville et VEglise. By Jean Chelini. Paris: Les Editions du 
Cerf, 1958. Pp. 364. No price indicated. 


Sociologists interested in urban parish life will find this book 
of interest not only because of the extensive bibliographical in- 
formation, especially of French studies in the field, but also be- 
cause of its attention to the interconnection between social struc- 
ture and religious functions. Priests and seminarians will doubt- 
less find material worth at least some thoughtful meditation. 

Mr. Chelini’s range includes Western Europe, the U.S.A. 
and some South American countries, but his conclusions are ob- 
viously limited by the paucity of studies which have been done 
and their lack of universal validity (for example, research in 


| but one parish plus personal observation in our own country has 


been applied to general parish social relations). He makes a 


| good point (p. 56) that research done in French cities follows 
' no particular pattern and hence cannot be reduced to compara- 
_ tive information of any deep value. He does not realize that some 
or- of his sources were too impressionistic for valid conclusions (cf. 
.| the citation, p. 242, that 40 per cent of San Franciscan Catholic 


marriages are invalid; that 50 per cent of Chicago Catholic 
households have at least one member with some Church irregu- 
larity). Sometimes the author’s knowledge is woefully out of 
line as when (p. 143n) he refers to Albany, N. Y. as a metal- 


lurgical town. 


_ The first part of the book gives us precise details and bib- 
liographical references of studies of city parishes. In the second 


' half, Mr. Chelini refers to difficulties of parish structure and 


function, basing these on available research and his own experi- 
ences. He disapproves (p. 179) of parish and diocesan bound- 
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aries differing from political ones, and especially from logical 
economic ones: the Church loses influence when suburbs of Lyons 
belong to the dioceses of Grenoble or Belley, he says. (Yet 
Alexandria, Falls Church and other Virginia parishes near 
Washington, in similar circumstances, do not appear to feel harm- 
ful effects by belonging to Richmond). He points to the discrep. 








ancies between one diocese and another in priestly recruiting, 
and especially between the pastoral formation provided by even 
neighboring seminaries (p. 179), showing himself to be a| 
Frenchman who can eschew individuality in favor of social con.- | 
formity! He thinks it poor policy to place priests away from | 
their parish of origin, so that they remain strangers in those to | 
which they are assigned and are so surrounded by church-going 
parishioners that they are insulated from the very souls who 
most need their ministrations (p. 183). He queries the advisa- 
bility of allowing people to go to Mass in nearby chapels and 
then forcing them to attend the often distant church for bap- 
tisms, marriages, funerals (p. 199) and he seems to be in favor 
of extending parochial privileges to local chapels for a more 
effective union of people in their neighborhood milieu. He cites 
unimaginative sermons, such as one to a congregation of workers 
on vague virtues of St. Joseph but no mention of his function 
as a worker (p. 274). He points also to the difficulties presented 
by migration to suburbs which lack churches: in North America, 
he says (p. 204), the father must use the family car to get to 
his employment, leaving his suburban family, distant from the 
church and unable to attend church services. 

Sample questionnaires are given and a small comparative 
vocabulary in English, German, and Italian to help French 
readers who wish to attempt interpretations of foreign studies 
without knowing their language. The deficiencies of this book 
are largely due to the inexplicable paucity of reliable and well- 
done research in the sociology of religion; considering the lack 
of material, Mr. Chelini has done a very competent job, and one 
which will set a milestone for those anxious to enter the field of 
the sociology of religion in urban and suburban life. 

Eva J. Ross 


Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 





Popular Religion. By Louis Schneider and Sanford M. Dorn-| 
busch. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958. Pp.| 
xi+174. $4.50. 


Popular religious literature presumably reflects popular re} 


ligious feelings, attitudes, and beliefs. Systematic analysis of 
such literature should reveal the social image of religion as it is] 
empirically related to the behavior of humans. Schneider and 
Dornbusch have selected for careful content analysis forty-six | 
“best sellers” in the religious literature of America from 1875 
to 1955. The list includes a fair sampling of sectarian views, and 
a neat spread of works chronologically. Thomas Merton, James 
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1 Keller, John A. O’Brien, Fulton J. Sheen, are the prominent 
"| Catholics included in the array. 

Basically the analysis seems most interested in determining 
| the relation between faith and action and their inter-reinforce- 
ment. Hence, it is not the validity or orthodoxy of various faiths 
that is in focus, but what these various faiths mean to motivat- 


ir 


se 





ing, impeding, reinforcing various species of human actions. 
B; The work is therefore not primarily religious, but scientific and 
1 analytical. In this lies its real contribution. There are possiby 
| many questions that could be raised, definitions of terms, pro- 
“dl cedures, selectivity, value interpretation and so on. But the 
_ attempt at analysis is itself inviting and stimulating. 
“| One cannot escape an obvious conclusion that much of recent 
ud contemporary religious literature is part of a mass culture where 


“religion” takes its place on the shelf with sedatives, psychiatry, 
id and various specialties of counselling, as a support for person- 
alities caught and swirling in swift currents of social change. 

Popular Religion is a real contribution, and a fairly balanced 
one, in this reviewer’s view, to the expanding literature in the 
Sociology of Religion. It also makes a neat appearance as a 
m monograph in applied content analysis. Appendices A, B, C are 
re finely detailed methodological, data processing, and sampling 
ad considerations. If there is a question to be raised from an analy- 
m tical viewpoint, one wonders only what further steps this analysis 
re would encourage? 
he JOSEPH F. SCHEUER, C.PP.S. 

St. Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, Ind. 
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a The Academic Mind. By Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Wagner Thiel- 


ved ens, Jr. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1958. Pp. xiii+460. 
ok} 87-50. 


J. Readers of this review who attended the Seattle convention 
ck | of the American Sociological Society will remember that Paul 
ne| Lazarsfeld gave an impromptu, humorous, and self-deprecatory 
of } account of the research experiences that went into The Academic 
Mind. The study is an analysis by social scientists of the mind 
of social scientists. This is further complicated by the fact that 
David Riesman (who writes more than 100 pages of this book) 
then studied the social scientists who had studied the social 
“y-| Scientists. This could be interminable if another research group 
Dp. could now get a grant from the Fund for the Republic (who pro- 

_ vided the original grant) in order to study the way in which 
Riesman and his team studied the original researchers. 

All of this adds up to the most fascinating research report 
ig) this reviewer has ever read. It started with Robert Hutchins 
nd | who said in 1954 that “the spirit of the teaching profession was 
ai being crushed.” Since social scientists appear to be most vul- 
75 | nerable in this regard, the specific purpose was to discover 

| whether they were being hampered by fear of investigation and 
' reprisal. Thus, 2,451 social scientists (including historians), in 
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165 schools, were interviewed for this study. The results show 
that about three out of ten teachers are “worried” and less than 
two out of ten are “cautious” about what they say or do. 

The central theme concerning the apprehensions of social 
scientists does not seem nearly so significant in this study as 
are the numerous correlations concerning the size and type of 
colleges, the productivity, attitudes, and other characteristics of 
their faculties. The explanation of research techniques, includ- 
ing Riesman’s contribution and the appendices, is articulate and 
sophisticated, but above all intelligible. Top rating for a fine 
research job. 

JOSEPH H. FICHTER 
Loyola University of the South, New Orleans 18, La. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
(Listing of a publication below does not preclude its subsequent review.), 


Becker, Esther L., DICTIONARY OF PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS, New York: Philosophical Library, 1958, 366, $10.00. 

De Beaumont, Gustave, MARIE or Slavery in the United States; A Novel 
of Jacksonian America, Stanford, California: Stanford Univ., 1958, 
xx+252, $4.95. 

Haber, William; John J. Carroll, Mark L. Kahn and Merton J. Peck, 
MAINTENANCE OF WAY EMPLOYMENT ON U.S. RAILROADS, 
Detroit: Brotherhood of maintenance of way employees, 1958, xiv-+-237. 

Hedges, Sid G., FUN for the not-so-young, New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1958, 142, $3.75. 

Malzberg, Benjamin, COHORT STUDIES OF MENTAL DISEASE IN 
NEW YORK STATE 1943-1949, New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1958, pp. 113, $1.50, (paper). 

Mayer, Kurt B. and Goldstein, Sidney, MIGRATION AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT IN RHODE ISLAND, Providence, R. I.: Brown 
University Press, 1958, vii+64 pp., $1.75. 

Mihanovich, Clement Simon, Gerald J. Schnepp, and John L. Thomas, 
MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY, (fourth printing), Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin: Bruce, 1958, x-+502, $4.50. 

Zeller, Hubert van: O.S.B., THE HOLY RULE: Notes on St. Benedict's 

Legislation for Monks, New York: Sheed & Ward, 1958, xii+-476, $7.50. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Intraclass Correlation and the Analysis of Variance. By Ernest A. Hag- 
gard. N.Y.: Henry Holt and Company (Dryden Press), 1958. Pp. 
xiii+171. $2.90. 

Because measurement-reliability is a perennial problem in social and 
behavior science, the assist given by this application of intraclass cor- 
relation is sure to make friends. It is hardly a book the average social 
scientist will include in his “Ten Books I’d Take to a Desert Island,” but 
statisticians most probably will. Its meatiness would sustain them for 
weeks. 

Half of the book deals with the history of the intraclass correlation 
concept discovered by J. A. Harris in 1913 and later developed by R. A. 
Fisher and others, its logic, the computation and properties of its co- 
eficient, two-way classification, and analyses of various models. The 
second half shows how the author’s theory is general and powerful enough 
for day-to-day use in analysing data from a wide variety of research 
situations, such as reliability studies, pattern analytic studies, and data in 
the form of ranks. Add to these, nineteen detailed tables, a four-page 
glossary of symbols used masterfully throughout, and you have had it. 
Off to that desert isle! THOMAS TRESE, S.J. 
West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Ind. 


Insight. By Bernard J. F. Lonergan, S.J. New York: Philosophical 

Library: 1957. Pp. xxx+785. $10.00. 

Through a reflective examination of the act of understanding — In- 
sight — the author provides an analysis that points to the unity involved 
in common sense, science, and philosophy. Written from within a Scho- 
lastic philosophical context — American Thomists would prefer that desig- 
nation for the author’s avant-garde Thomism doesn’t set well with them — 
this book reveals the best features of a contemporary Scholasticism. The 
author handles with ease and clarity the thought of such men as Gédel, 
Einstein, Lindsay and Morgenau, Marx, H. S. Sullivan, Freud, and Kant. 

For sociologists who have been trained in Scholastic philosophy this is 
an extremely important book. It will go a long way toward understanding 
the relationship between statistical probability and truth. Much is said 
on the many-sidedness of human nature which permits the sociologist to 
hold both the philosophical concept of an unchanging human nature, with 
its consequence of unchanging moral principles, and also the sociological 
concept of the variation of social man, with its openness to growth and 
deviation. Adopting the sociological variation of the author’s perspective 
will permit many sociologists to delineate more clearly the unity of human 
nature as this unity is found in diverse social structures. 

ROBERT M. BARRY 
College of St. Scholastica, Duluth 11, Minn. 


Selected Studies of Migration Since World War II. By Frank G. Boudreau, 
et al. New York: Milbank Memorial Fund, 1958. Pp. 244. $1.00. 


In 1946 the subject of migration was the Conference topic of the Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund. Since then many important migrations have taken 
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place; our immigration laws have changed slightly; we have noticed great 
population shifts in our country. The present volume gives the papers 
and some of the discussion at the section of the 1957 Conference on Se- 
lected Studies of Migration Since World War II. 

The papers fall in three groups: International Context, Domestic Set- 
ting, and Topical. In the first paper, the chief migratory movements, both 
forced and normal, since World War II are summarized. A paper on Japa- 
nese migration since 1945, and one on the prerequisites of a national im- 
migration policy complete the first group. Group two deals with the United 
States: current immigration, rural-urban migration in North Carolina, 
population changes in Chicago, and findings from a study of migration in 
relation to mental disease in New York State. The final group discusses 
models and methods for migration research, economic effects of migration, 
and migration related to economic development. 

Both teachers and students of Sociology, Economics, and perhaps 
History will find some valuable references and footnotes in this volume. 
Discussions of each paper focus attention on the great variety of new 
problems uncovered by the work done. Teachers can encourage eager stu- 
dents to pursue these with profit. 

JOHN C. REED, S.J. 
St. Ignatius High School, Cleveland 18, O. 


Social Class in American Sociology. By Milton M. Gordon. Durham, N.C.: 

Duke University Press, 1958. Pp. 281. $6.00. 

To the extensive study of the concept of social class, Dr. Gordon makes 
a unique contribution in that he classifies and systematizes as a whole con- 
temporary sociological and anthropological research on social stratification. 
In an eight-chapter volume, the author “attempts a contribution to a per- 
manent analytical record of the development of the stratification area in 
American sociology.” The materials of the study are a selection of works 
in American sociology from 1925-1955 which “explicity use the class con- 
cept,” with the selection weighted in the direction of community studies 
and theoretical critiques on class. 

To prevent further controversy in regard to the use of the term social 
class, definitive study leads Gordon to conclude that it should be applied to 
one stratification variable, namely social status levels of society (p. 249). 
His hypothesis is that three basic stratification dimensions — economic 
power, political power, and social status produce divisions of American 
communities, the major role being played by social status. These three con- 
ceptually distinct entities become the “cutting edge” of Gordon’s analysis. 
And the clarity with which he presents and distinguishes each of these 
entities is the gist of his contribution. 

This is a readable study. Social workers may be added to the list of 
specialists named by the author who will no doubt welcome additional 
knowledge of some relationship between personality development and social 
class position. Rose C. THomas, DSW 
School of Social Work, Howard University, Washington, D.C. 


Medical Sociology. By Norman G. Hawkins. Springfield, Ill.: Charles ¢. 
Thomas, 1958. Pp. xx+290. $6.75. 
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Our author tells us that “the custom of reading forewords has appar- 
ently declined” (p. vii). If this be so, readers of Medical Sociology will 
miss some of the best of this book — Dr. Hawkins’ personal philosophy of 
his subject, as well as some priceless obiter dicta. Dealing with the rela- 
tionship of sociology to the health sciences, the book covers a vast field of 
interest to sociologists and other social scientists as well as to students of 
health sciences. The informal and highly original historical sketch which 
opens the work will prove most informative and interesting. The fields 
considered, such as tuberculosis, schizophrenia, geriatrics, alcoholism, and 
many others, are all areas of deep interest, discussion, and divergent view- 
points. 

One cannot always agree with the author’s philosophy, nor with some 
of his conclusions and their premises. But one always finds Dr. Hawkins’ 
approach refreshing, slightly iconoclastic, never bombastic, and never dull. 
If your interests lie in the way of the social sciences or the health sciences, 
here is a book you should enjoy reading. It will certainly leave you with an 
idea or two that will broaden your approach to your specialty. 


CHARLES J. FABING 
Montana State Hospital, Warm Springs, Mont. 


The Prison Community. By Donald Clemmer, with a foreword by Donald 
R. Cressey. New York: Rinehart and Company, 1958. Pp. xvii+841. 
$3.00, paper. 


Dr. J. P. Shalloo (A.S.R. 6, 1941, p. 766) closed his review of this 
book with the statement: “I will take a small bet that this book has an 
even chance of becoming a classic in the field.” It is our opinion that Dr. 
Shalloo would have collected his bets. The Prison Community is a good and 
readable book with an abundance of sociological insights into the dynamic 
processes operative in prison life. 

The first three chapters are concerned with the socio-cultural universe 
which produced the criminal, with the demographic composition of the 
prison population, and with the formal organization of the prison community. 
a chapters might be considered introductory to the material that is to 
ollow. 


Eight succeeding chapters work through the fundamental thesis of the 
volume — that the prison community is a “social microcosm in which the 
conditions and processes in the broader society are observable.” 

In the concluding chapter, which is interesting precisely because it is 
a conclusion, Mr. Clemmer develops the concept of prisonization. A person 
is “prisonized” when the socialization mechanisms have so shaped his at- 
titudes and values that he can not re-enter society without suffering a 
profound disorganization of his personality. Were this concept renamed, 
it might prove a valuabie tool for the analysis of other “total institutions” 
in a society. 

The author maintains that The Prison Community still represents a fair- 
ly accurate description of a large percentage of our modern prisons. This 
paper back reissue makes his valuable work available to another generation 


of sociologists. 


E. J. SCHALLERT, S.J. 
University of San Francisco, San Francisco, Calif. 
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